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are that prophets dare not prophesy and 
that politicians dare not commit themselves. 
No one knows what is going to happen, and neither 
the present nor the late Prime Minister appears to 
have any intelligible policy to offer the country. Mr. 
Bonar Law is quite frank on the subject. A certain 
very attractive frankness—oddly combined with 
capacity for telling on occasion the most obvious and 
shameless falsehoods—has always been one of his 
leading characteristics. He has told the country 
since he assumed office that he does not know where 
he is. ‘* Why,” he asks, “ should not I say what is 
in my mind?” Certainly, there is no reason. But 
there is every reason why the country should refuse 
its confidence to 2a man who so frankly exposes his 
intellectual inadequacy. If Mr. Law’s mind is empty, 
it is better, of course, that he should say so. From a 
personal point of view we like him the better for his 
confession, but from a public point of viewit is impossible 
to regard it as a recommendation. There is plenty of 
excuse for his bewilderment, but not all our statesmen 
are so bewildered. Mr. Henderson and Mr. Asquith, 
for example, know very well where they are, and pro- 
bably Mr. Lloyd George, in spite of all his present 
beating about the bush, has a pretty shrewd idea of 
where he is. The situation is, no doubt, distressingly 
difficult, but it is not quite so confusing and incompre- 


hensible to everyone as apparently it is to Mr. Bonar 
Law. 
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*“* My aim,”’ declared the Prime Minister on Thursday, 
“is that my policy should be regarded as one of nega- 
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tion.”” Mr. Bonar Law, as we said last week, is a born 
“second fiddle,” and it is quite easy to understand 
the psychology of that sentence, but it is very difficult 
to understand how a man who could utter such a 
sentence has chances to become Prime Minister of 
England. It is unthinkable that he should retain 
that position. The policy of Great Britain, whether 
in foreign or domestic affairs, never has been and never 
can be one of negation. We stand for something, 
surely, that is positive. We may be in a bad way, as a 
result of four years of Coalition Government, but that 
is no reason why for the next four years we should 
be content to drift backwards. What we need above 
everything is a Prime Minister who does know where 
he is, and whose knowledge of his own whereabouts 
may be regarded as a reasonably stable factor, both 
in the national and in the international situation, 
The prestige of England has fallen pretty low of late, 
but it has not, we hope, fallen so low that we need 
accept the leadership of so charmingly humble an 
ignoramus. For our part, though we have no respect 
for the intellect, or liking for the prejudices, of Lord 
Derby, we should certainly prefer him as Prime Minister 
to a man who does not know where he is. Our sym- 
pathy may be given out to the man in the fog, but not, 
surely, our suffrages. 
ok 


What will the Fascisti do with Italy now that their 
victory is secure? This remarkable organisation was 
until yesterday regarded, by most people outside Italy, 
at any rate, as a fraternity of reactionary terrorists. 
It was known to be inspired by nationalist and militarist 
sentiments, and its chief occupation appeared to be 
the crushing of Socialism, diversified by occasional 
raids on profiteers. It was, as events have proved, 
extraordinarily well disciplined, it had widespread 
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support from the bourgeoisie and the general sympathy 
of the army. It could obviously do pretty much what 
it chose in an “ unofficial’? way in Italy. But what 
will it choose, or be able, to do, now that it has become 
official and black shirts have been exchanged for 
frock coats? Signor Mussolini, the Prime Minister, 
has made some interesting declarations. There is no 
question, he says, of any movement directed against 
the working-class ; but there is to be “ a State for which 
we are going to command respect by laws, or, if neces- 
sary, by machine-guns.” As regards his foreign policy, 
it will be “ one of dignity.” There need be no anxiety 
about Dalmatia, for that question is settled. There 
is, however, a good deal of vagueness about all this— 
except in regard to the machine guns !—and there is 
certainly plenty of anxiety among the Jugoslavs, to 
whom Fascismo has always been hostile, and among the 
Italian working-classes. Count Sforza, too, the Italian 
Ambassador in Paris, cast some doubts on the new 
régime, in his brusque letter of resignation. There 
are other doubtful questions, besides, of larger interest : 
for instance, the Fascisti’s views on “the Mediterranean 
question ” and on Russia. For the moment, however, 
all is quiet, and we may hope that Signor Mussolini’s 
programme will be what he asserts it is—‘* work, 


economy and peace.” 
* * * 


The German mark made a new record on Thursday, 
when the exchange rate touched 23,800 to the £, and 
further headlong plunges may be expected any day. 
Berlin is full of financial doctors, professional and 
amateur, seeking a remedy. The Reparations Com- 
‘mission is in consultation with the German Government ; 
a conference of foreign experts is “examining the 
situation” ; the Socialists have issued a plan of their 
own, which they believe will at the same time stabilise 
the mark and prevent the great industrialists from 
filling their pockets. It is said that the Reparations 
Commission has not gone to Berlin to consider the 
question of a moratorium ; but it seems pretty certain 
that they will consider it. It is one of the three prin- 
cipal demands of the German Government—the other 
two being an internal and external loan, and the fixing 
of reparations at a definite sum—and it is, in any case, 
absurd to suppose that it can be kept out of any financial 
discussion. The French will presumably try to push 
their “‘ control’? scheme, which would make the Allies 
complete masters of the public finances of Germany. 
They would control the Reichsbank and the Treasury, 
supervise the balancing of the budget, the issuing of 
gold bonds, the exportation of capital, the levying of 
customs and export duties. There does not appear to 
be the slightest chance of the Germans consenting to 
this plan of “ Austrianisation,” and there is no legal 
way of forcing it on them, for the Treaty of Versailles 
forbids us to interfere in the internal affairs of Germany. 
Whether anything in the nature of an immediate 
palliative can be found for the disease of the currency, 
we do not know. But evidently, unless the mark is 
to follow the course of the krone, the Allied Govern- 
ments must act soon and heroically. And heroism 
must mean, first and foremost, commonsense on the 
part of France. 


* * 
The Congressional elections in the United States 
come one week before our own, and if we may judge 


from the newspapers, they appear to be of little interest 
to the American people themselves. The British 
electorate is over twenty millions; the American is 
nearer thirty millions, these being, of course, the largest 
bodies of voters ever polled in the annals of representa- 
tive government. The whole of the House of Represen- 
tatives will be elected on Tuesday, and one-third of the 
Senate. It is significant that this year a number of 
prominent public men have been declaring that the 
continuance of the two parties, Republicans and 
Democrats, is an absurdity, and that the time has come 
for the creation of Liberal and Conservative parties. 
In existing circumstances, however, it is a hopeless 
proposition. The present election is being fought 
upon the domestic record of the Harding Administration. 
Neither Europe nor the Near East counts for anything, 
the one dangerous foreign question, that of the war 
debts, having been put out of the way by the recent 
declarations of the President and Mr. Hoover against 
remission. The only genuine issue between Republicans 
and Democrats is the new Tariff Act; but even that 
is not a purely party affair, since great numbers of 
Republicans oppose it and the President has attempted 
to blunt the edge of the tariff schedules by proclaiming 
that the Tariff Board, which determines them, is to 
be a scientific body placed beyond the reach of pressure 
from politicians and the agents of Big Business. In 
New York and a few other States there are the begin- 
nings of a political Labour Party, but there is no hope 
of its diminishing the power of the established party 
machines. The Republicans should retain a majority 
in each House. The more liberal groups have been 
working hard to discredit the Administration by 
exposing the gross blunders of certain Cabinet members 
—especially Mr. Daugherty, the Attorney-General, 
author of the recent dry-ships decree and a merciless 
persecutor of Radicals and Trade Unionists. Such 
attacks leave Mr. Daugherty and his chief high and 
dry, for no President need sacrifice an unpopular 


colleague. 
* * * 


The Labour defeats in the municipal elections are 
far heavier than either side appears to have expected. 
In London, where the whole of the Borough Councillors 
retire every three years, there has been in some districts 
a clean sweep of the Labour representatives elected 
in 1919, and a number of Boroughs have exchanged 
large Labour majorities for still larger majorities of 
Municipal Reformers or Ratepayers’ candidates. In 
the provinces, where the elections are held annually, 
there have been no such dramatic changes; but 
Labour has lost seats in most Boroughs. This result 
is partly accounted for by the coalescence of all other 
parties, in many areas, into a united anti-Labour 
bloc ; but it is also due in part to a definite reaction 
against Labour municipal policy. It has been a 
Geddes election, fought almost wholly on the one issue 
of keeping down the rates. In vain have the Labour 
candidates pointed to the greatly increased duties and 
burdens imposed on the local authorities by the central 
Government ; the candidates who promised to reduce 
the rates, and stuck to that point with a complete 
disregard of others, have been generally successful. 
It is hard to say how far the municipal elections can 
be taken as a foreshadowing of the voting on November 
15th; but it has to be remembered that, in national 
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politics, there is still no similar coalescence of anti- 
Labour forces, and the issues are in fact quite different. 
Municipal and national election results more often 
contradict one another than tally. 

*” *” * 

Mr. Bonar Law has after all appointed both a Minister 
of Pensions and a Minister of Labour. Regarding the 
Pensions Ministry, he has already announced that he 
will seek the sanction of Parliament for its subordination 
to another department, adding that this will in no way 
affect the position of the pensioners. We are disposed 
to agree. The administration of war pensions must 
indeed jremain subject to Parliamentary control ; but 
we can see no case, and no necessity from the standpoint 
of the pensioners, for the permanent retention of a 
separate Pensions Ministry. The Ministry of Labour, 
concerning which Mr. Bonar Law has so far issued no 
definite statement, stands on a different footing; for, 
whereas the general lines of pensions administration are 
already fixed and only occasional disputes arise, in the 
field of labour policy new issues are continually arising. 
We are by no means in love with the Ministry of Labour, 
but, if Mr. Bonar Law proposes either to abolish it or to 
link it up with some other department, he will have 
first to give satisfactory assurances that its work, 
including the invaluable work of its statistical depart- 
ment, will be adequately maintained. There can be, 
at any rate, no question of relegating the Labour 
problem to a subordinate place among the responsi- 
bilities of the Government. 

* * * 


The latest policy of the Ministry of Health appears 
to be that of encouraging local authorities to resume 
house-building operations at their own risk. The 
position may, of course, be affected by the change of 
Government ; but under the late Minister the depart- 
ment informed several local authorities which asked for 
further State grants in aid of housing that, while the 
State could assume no further responsibility, special 
facilities could be given for loans where the authorities 
were willing to proceed at their own risk. It was pointed 
out that the fall in costs of construction should now 
make it possible for local authorities to build houses 
without the prospect of serious loss, and that, as no 
further considerable fall in costs is expected, the present 
is a favourable time for resuming operations. This 
seems to indicate some departure from the attitude 
adopted by Sir Alfred Mond a few months ago, when he 
appeared to be placing sole reliance on private enterprise 
for the future provision of houses. The more progres- 
sive municipalities, such as Manchester, will doubtless 
take further action on the lines suggested ; but it seems 
doubtful whether, in face of the municipal election 
results, there will be any big development of public 
housing in the near future. Yet costs are down almost 
as far as they can go, and there is an abundant supply of 
unemployed labour in the building industry. 

* ~ * 


It is reported that Mr. Bonar Law has decided to 
drop the Trade Union Act (Amendments) Bill, con- 
cerning which so much controversy arose during the 
last parliamentary session. Strictly, of course, the 
Bill is not Mr. Bonar Law’s to drop; for it was intro- 
duced by a group of private members belonging to the 
Conservative Party. Sir George Younger, however, 


was prominent among its promoters, and many mem- 
bers of the new Government gave it support. It 





stands no chance of passing into law unless the Govern- 
ment of the day assumes a benevolent attitude towards 
it; and, just as Mr. Lloyd George cold-shouldered it 
during the last session, Mr. Bonar Law, if report is 
true, proposes to cold-shoulder it in the new Parliament. 
He is wise. The compromise of 1913, governing the 
right of the Trade Unions to undertake political action, 
leaves much to be desired. But the Bill drawn u 
by Col. Meysey-Thompson and his Conservative friends 
is ridiculous and impossible. It was designed, not by 
direct prohibition, but by piling one restriction on 
another, to make lawful political action by a Trade 
Union virtually impossible, and so to deprive the 
Labour Party of the only means at present open to it 
of financing its candidatures in a democratic way. Any 
party which crippled the work of its opponents by 
such methods as this might score a temporary advant- 
age, but it would make certain its own future dis- 
comfiture. 
* . » 


An Irish correspondent writes: It would be absurd 
to take seriously the bombastic proclamation, announ- 
cing that the Irish Republic is again in being with 
Mr. de Valera as its President. Indeed, the best 
comment on the incident is that of Mr. de Valera 
himself. ‘‘ This is no use,’’ he wrote early in September, 
in reply to a demand made on behalf of the armed 
Irregulars that the step should be taken. And he 
justified his refusal by pointing out that power had 

assed out of the hands of the Republican politicals 
into those of the fighting leaders, that even were power 
restored it would be ineffective in a military sense, and 
finally that the Irregulars had no mandate from the 
people, who would repudiate them and the Republic 
as well in any appeal to the constituencies. Why 
has Mr. de Valera run away from his own arguments ? 
The answer is to be found in the threat of the guerillas 
that if the politicals did not do their bidding they would 
be driven out of the movement. Rarely in Irish 
history has a man who claims to be a national leader 
cut a sorrier figure. Some good judges take the view 
that the military leaders in entrusting nominal authority 
to Mr. de Valera may have an eye upon future negotia- 
tions for a settlement. Hitherto, the difficulty has been 
that the Government could find no Irregular leader 
who had power to speak for all his associates. Judging 
by his record, however, to make a deal with Mr. de 
Valera will tax the skill of the most resourceful diploma- 
tist, and the only hope is that his new masters have 
him sufficiently under their thumb to bully him into 


reasonableness. 
+ * * 


Mr. Cosgrave speaks for Southern Ireland when, in 
a tribute to Mr. Churchill for his work in fashioning the 
Anglo-Irish settlement, he says, ““We are not con- 
cerned with party issues in Great Britain, and we 
know nothing of the merits of the domestic questions 
upon which your Ministry has quitted office.’ Sir 
James Craig, unfortunately, has not shown the same 
discretion. He has despatched three hundred Orange 
orators to take part in the fight on English election 
platforms. And the letter of instructions issued to 
these missionaries orders them to secure pledges from 
British candidates that there shall be no revision of the 
boundaries of the Northern enclave. Revision, it 
declares, is based upon a promise by Mr. Lloyd George, 
which good Conservatives should reject in the interests 
of Ulster. But so far from depending on a promise of 
the late Prime Minister, revision is expressly guaranteed 
under Article XII.of the Treaty, which makes provision 
for the setting up of a Commission to “ determine in 
accordance with the wishes of the inhabitants, so far as 
may be compatible with economic and geographic 
conditions, the boundaries between Northern Tncead 
and the rest of Ireland.” Sir James Craig has declared 
B 
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that he will take no part in the proceedings of this 

Commission on the ground that he was not a party to 

the settlement. But the British Government was a 

party to it, and whatever Orange hot-gospellers may 

say, British members cannot violate this clause without 

repudiating the Treaty. 
* * * 

PoLiticAL CORRESPONDENT writes :—An attentive study 
of the meteorology of this Election, as reflected in the 
forecasts, leads me to the conclusion that the prophets are 

conscious of a failure of inspiration. Frankly I am not surprised. 
Four years ago we all knew broadly what was then about to 
happen, though if our foreknowledge of the event had been a 
little more precise it would probably have happened with a 
difference. I would go further, and say that as far back as most 
people can remember, the result of every pre-war election had 
usually been discerned in advance, perhaps vaguely, yet with a 
fairly unerring instinct. It was certainly so in 1895, and 
equally so, I should say, in 1906. To-day, on the contrary, such 
is the profusion of red herrings, every nose is quivering with 
doubt. 
* * * 

Whether the result is to be a climax or an anti-climax, a 
denouement or a more intricate entanglement, will only be known 
when the curtain rises on the accomplished fact. That may seem 
a platitude, but in truth it represents a factor in the situation, 
the importance of which, though it came into play in 1918, is 
still imperfectly appreciated. Under the old system the pollings 
went on in different constituencies for about a fortnight, 
frequently opening with an impetuous and virtually decisive 
wave in one direction, then gradually settling down into a kind 
of wary equipoise, and finally winding up with a little spurt of 
sympathy with the vanquished party—belated and unavailing 
yet none the less salutary as a check on the victors. Now that 
all polls are taken on one day, no room is left to the electorate 
for such second or third thoughts, nor can there be any appeal, 
as in former Elections, from the verdict of the boroughs to that 


of the counties. 
* * * 


On the whole, but particularly in the present contest, I should 
expect this sudden-death system of polling, as it has been called, 
to work out to the advantage of Labour. For the moment, 
however, I am more concerned to consider its probable effect 
from another point of view—that of the supple-jointed troupe 
of political acrobats who hope to be able in the new Parliament 
to dictate to Mr. Bonar Law the terms on which he may retain 
office. Obviously a heavy handicap must be imposed on those 
nondescripts by the one-day polling innovation. All through 
the fight their puzzled manipulator must continue to operate 
in the dark, one day spouting gall and wormwood against his 
ex-colleagues with the object of depressing their chances, another 
day sprinkling them with rose-water in the hope of restoring 
their buoyancy to safety-point, yet never quite certain which 
tap to turn on next. To Mr. Lloyd George at this moment the 
old, flexible, discarded day-by-day system, with its constantly 
fluctuating “states of the poll,” would be of inestimable 


tactical value. 
* * * 


Meanwhile, events are taking the course anticipated here a 
week ago, helped forward, it must be owned, by some useful 
bungling on the part of the Government. What was foreseen 
was the recoil that has occurred in the public mind from its 
first impulse of unqualified elation over the advent of a non- 
Coalition Ministry ; what was not foreseen was that the reaction 
would actually be hastened by a furtive attempt to reconstruct 
the Coalition ruin. I suppose such strategy was only to be 
expected from such a Government. Let me admit, however, 
that personally I had assumed Mr. Bonar Law’s original repudia- 
tion of the Coalition to be a master-stroke not merely of effrontery 
but of electioneering craft. Apparently it was only a lucky hit, 
the luck of which fortunately went astray. 

* * * 

I cannot think that Mr. Lloyd George’s wayside and other 
orations, queerly compounded as those mixtures continue to be 
of self-pitying tear-drops, tawdry metaphors and trite back- 
chat—in short, anything and everything but politics—are 
likely to advance his interests. At the close of one speech, I am 
told, an emissary of the orator was deputed to sound the as- 
sembled journalists for an expert impression of the great perform- 
ance. “ Tell him,” was the dreadful reply, “ that if he goes on 
like this he will lose his verbatims.”” And sure enough in last 
Monday’s Times I find the report of the Glasgow speech omin- 
ously introduced thus : “* Mr. Lloyd George said in part —— ” 





STABILITY 


T is a common lament that this election offers no 
large and clear issue on which we can vote with 
conviction or confidence. There are four parties 

in the field—or, to be more exact, three parties and a 
person with a claque. The Conservative Party and 
the person with the claque make no profession of a 
policy. The Prime Minister says that he does not 
know where he is, and his newspapers cross the “ t’s ” 
and dot the “ i’s ” of thisconfession. Mr. Lloyd George 
and his fidus Achates, Lord Birkenhead, fill the land 
with windy rhetoric and cheap personalities. Sir 
George Younger pursues his game of bluff with the 
remnants of the Coalition. And the lesser fry, having 
nothing to say for themselves, pump out wearisome 
tirades against the “ Bolshevism’ of the Labour 
Party. Here evidently the plain man can find nothing 
but vanity of vanities. On the other hand, he sees 
the Liberals struggling out of their sojourn in the 
wilderness, but suffering inevitably from the weakness 
and the uncertainty that attach to a middle party, 
and Labour with a programme, indeed, but a pro- 
gramme which is so comprehensive as to bewilder if 
not frighten him. What is the plain man to do? 
The answer, we think, is simple. He is to look below 
the surface, and he will find that there is an issue 
at this election—as large and as clear an issue as he 
could want. Put in one word, it is whether the work 
of turning Great Britain into a civilised country is 
to stand still or to go on. 


This issue is being fought to-day between the Con- 
servatives and the Labour Party; the rest will fall 
naturally to the one side or the other. Mr. Lloyd 
George himself leaves us in no doubt about his position. 
He promises support to the Tories—with such qualifica- 
tions, of course, as may be necessary for his personal 
ambitions. No principle, he protests, divides him 
and his friends from Mr. Bonar Law and his friends ; 
so that any contest between Conservatives and 
‘“* National Liberals’ is manifestly a sham fight. As 
for Liberalism, if it is genuine Liberalism and not 
mere Whiggery, it must on broad general principles 
stand with Labour. Let us, then, look a little more 
closely at the aims of the Conservative and the Labour 
Parties. The Prime Minister has—wisely, no doubt— 
said as little as he could. His programme, as the 
Morning Post remarked the other day with unconscious 
irony, “is not a programme in the ordinary political 
sense of the word. It is a definition of a moral and 
mental attitude. It is the plain statement of an 
honest man, backed by honest men.” We shall not 
waste ink in arguing about the honesty of Mr. Bonar 
Law and his talented Ministry of dukes, marquises, 
earls, viscounts and Big Business gentlemen; let us 
allow that they are superhumanly honest. But, since 
Governments do not govern by honesty alone, we are 
obviously concerned to know something more about 
their “‘ moral and mental attitude.”” Mr. Bonar Law, 
despite his caution, has given us a fairly broad hint, 
and many of his honest backers have made the hint 
as plain as a pikestaff. “Stability” is the motto, 
and stability means standing still. It may, indeed, 
mean more than that; it may mean going back, for 
the old voice of “ Anti-Waste”’ is making itself heard 
again. Tory critics are girding at their new Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who has declared that taxation 
cannot be reduced; we are reminded that there are 
still proposals in the Geddes Report that have not 
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been enforced. And so the blessed word “stability” 
is to mean the still more blessed word “‘ economy.” 

There is no question about the Conservative view of 
“economy.” It is the quite natural view of men 
who adhere to a party of privilege, who believe in 
the existence of the “ lower orders ’’—though they may 
be less ready than were their grandfathers to use that 
name. The moral and mental attitude of the Con- 
servative Party may be either the attitude of the benevo- 
lent aristocrat or the less benevolent ‘* business man,” 
or the attitude of the Charity Organisation Society. 
That is to say, the “ lower orders ’’ may be given such 
things as are judged good for them and can be afforded 
by their masters ; or they may be taught that “ doles,” 
pensions, free doctoring and the rest are things which 
they not only have no right to, but which are de- 
moralising in themselves. In any case the “ lower 
orders’ will be the victims of these crude views of 
national economy. We shall spend no more money 
on public health and education, and we shall, if 
possible, spend less. We can raise the school entrance 
age, reduce secondary education, increase the size of 
classes, lower teachers’ salaries. We can save some- 
thing in the treatment of infancy and maternity. 
We shall, of course, refuse to discuss anything so sub- 
versive of morality as pensions to widowed mothers. 
We shall let hundreds of thousands of “ heroes ”’ and 
their families stew in their slums. We shall resist 
nonsensical proposals for spending money on afforesta- 
tion or other constructive works. We shall—but the 
list of “‘ economies” is too long. We shall perpetuate 
the dirty, disorderly and wasteful régime of poverty, 
and we shall call it stability. 


It is this moral and mental attitude which is chal- 
lenged by the Labour Party. The programme they 
have put forward is no doubt open to criticism at 
this or that point. But, broadly speaking, they are 
advocating principles that are incontestably right and 
measures that are absolutely imperative if the progress 
of civilisation is not to be checked. Their policy is 
greeted with a torrent of invective from the “ honest 
backers” of the honest Mr. Bonar Law. We need 
not be at the pains to defend them against these 
childish slanders. The plainest of plain men _ will 
hardly believe that Messrs. Henderson and Clynes and 
Thomas and Sidney Webb are Communists in disguise, 
or that the manifestoes issued from Eccleston Square 
are dictated by the bloodstained murderers of Moscow. 
The social reforms advocated by the Labour Party are, 
in fact, mild enough. “ The task of government,”’ it 
declares, “‘ is to raise the standard of life and labour 
for those whose work of hand and brain increases the 
nation’s wealth. Parliaments have in the past been 
too much concerned to protect the privileges and extend 
the power of the rich. Labour wants to increase the 
happiness and prosperity of the poor, by better housing, 
better schooling, better living, more leisure, more 
freedom, more opportunities for enjoying the good 
things of life.” The country cannot afford to do it, 
says the Conservative. The country cannot afford 
not to do it, replies the Labour Party; for this is the 
first essential of national economy. Ignorance, slums, 
ill-health, low wages, unemployment, mean not only 
misery for the individual victims; they mean waste 
of man-power, inefficiency, actual loss to the nation 
as a whole. The nation pays in low output, it pays 
in workhouses and prisons and hospitals and doles 
for its neglect. And since the rich, who back the 
Conservative Party, are a part of the nation, they pay 


their share. They scarcely need to be reminded 
how considerable that share is. But they might, 
if they could overcome their prejudices and their fears, 
examine the Labour Party’s proposals dispassionately 
and see that many of them would actually save money. 
The abolition of the Poor Law, for instance, and the 
handing over of its functions to the local authorities, 
would result in a positive administrative saving. 
Expenditure on a programme of useful public works, 
as part of a scheme for remedying unemployment, 
would not only put men to create wealth who are now 
kicking their heels and eating their hearts out in 
idleness ; it would save the doles that are being paid 
out of the rates and taxes. The nationalisation of 
the mines was advocated by Mr. Justice Sankey and 
the Royal Commission, and is advocated now by 
Liberals as well as by the Labour Party, as a piece of 
industrial reorganisation, not merely to put money 
in the pockets of the miners, but to conserve a great 
national asset and benefit the public and the State. 
Mr. Lloyd George, in one of his thimble-rigging ex- 
hibitions in the House of Commons, was pleased to 
represent the proposal as both syndicalism and bureau- 
cracy, and the Conservative Party has been pleased 
to accept his judgment. And so the country has paid, 
and will go on paying, in its coal bills, in unemployment 
bills and in strike and lockout bills. 

The Labour Party, then, as we read its programme, 
is demanding a minimum standard of life for the 
common people, a minimum which comprises no more 
than the bare decencies of civilisation. It is customary 
for its opponents to decry it as a “class party.” In 
one sense, indeed, it may be called so, since the bulk 
of its adherents and of its representatives are naturally 
of the working class. But in the largest sense, it is 
a national party. It is not claiming privileges for 
the working-class when it demands that the State 
shall see that the poor are properly housed and educated 
and doctored, that sickly babies shall not be left to 
grow up into C3 men and women, that workers shall 
be paid good wages and protected against the miseries 
of unemployment, that public services shall be run 
for the profit of the community. These are matters 
of supreme national interest, if there is any meaning 
in the word “nation,” and the money can be found for 
them, as it was found for the purpose of fighting 
Germany. The real “ class party’ is the party which 
was led yesterday by Mr. Lloyd George and is led to-day 
by Mr. Bonar Law. If this combination of Big Business 
and the Peerage, of property-owners and _ hucksters, 
chooses to have a class-war in politics, it can have it. 
But the fault will not lie with Labour; it will lie with 
those who pursue a policy of repression of the poor 
by the rich under the specious name of “ stability.” 


LABOUR FINANCE 
To: financial proposals of the Labour Party may 


or may not be inspired with the highest economic 
wisdom, but at least they deserve to be discussed 

on their merits. The silliest of all possible methods of 
dealing with them is that which appears at present to be 
the most popular—a display of moral indignation coupled 
with expressions of intellectual contempt which, in so far 
as they are sincere, usually illustrate the economic ignorance 
rather of the critic than of the criticised. Sheer abuse 
has, no doubt, its uses, especially at election times, but 
in relation to questions of taxation it is apt to defeat its own 
ends. The popular mind is not easily to be persuaded 
x 2 
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that it is wicked to tax the rich, and the mere exhibition of a 
certain sort of indignation—to which the Times is at present 
giving a free rein in its correspondence columns—may do 
more than very much street-corner oratory to persuade 
the working-man that there must, after all, be something 
in these proposals. It was the anger of the landed rich 
that won the elections of 1910 for the Liberals and secured 
the enactment of certain ill-devised taxes which have since 
had to be dropped. Critics of Labour finance would be 
far better advised, we believe, to confine themselves to 
serious and civilly-expressed exposures of its fundamental 
unsoundness—if, indeed, it be fundamentally unsound— 
and to forswear denunciatory phrases and question-begging 
epithets. 

There is no sense, for example, in suggesting that the 
pros and cons of the Capital Levy involve any moral issue 
whatever. Discussed on a strictly financial plane the 
proposal may conceivably be defeated by the weight 
of competent economic opinion. But if the discussion is 
to take place on a moral plane, then the victory of the Levy 
is already won. The equity of setting off war-fortunes 
against war-debts is the kind of equity which appeals 
very readily to the man in the street—just as does the 
wholly indefensible proposal for the reduction of interest 
on War Loan. It is never wise for the “‘ Haves ”’ to force 
a moral issue against the “‘ Have-nots,”’ for on that plane 
they can never gain a verdict. It may not be difficult to 
persuade poor men of reasonable intelligence that it would 
be stupid to attempt to confiscate the wealth of the rich, 
but it is quite impossible to persuade them—in the mass— 
that it would be wrong. That is a simple but insufficiently 
appreciated truth. The sense of the “sacredness” of 
property is more or less a monopoly of the property-owner. 
It is not one of those profound moral instincts which are 
common to all classes. Robin Hood has been for centuries 
one of the most popular of our national heroes. 

The Times in its first presentation last week of the Labour 
programme employed the caption: “Labour Policy of 
Confiscation.”” In such a connection the word confiscation 
appears to be quite meaningless. All taxation may, of 
course, be described as “ confiscation ’—that, indeed, is 
precisely what it is—but the opprobrium of the word falls 
alike on the just and the unjust, upon the gentlest as well 
as upon the most rapacious of Chancellors. All States 
are maintained—and the salaries of their Ministers paid— 
by some scheme or other of systematic confiscation. A 
system of voluntary contributions might be preferable 
if it were possible, but in practice even the most civilised 
communities find it necessary to adopt some method by 
which the property of private citizens may conveniently 
be confiscated for the public service. Real issues arise 
solely upon the interpretation of the word “ convenient.” 
If the Times had headed its column “ An Inconvenient 
Policy,” or even “A Stupid Policy,” it would have been 
well within its rights; but its use of the word “ confisca- 
tion” amounted in effect to a confession of intellectual 
bankruptcy. It felt driven apparently to abuse the 
plaintiffs’ attorney—and quite ineffectively at that. 

The terms in which the executive of the Labour Party 
has announced its financial programme certainly do not 
seem to have been too well chosen. To many people 
indeed they may seem to afford a fresh proof of the inability 
of the headquarters staff of the Party to realise that it 
has now emerged from the chrysalis stage of propaganda, 
that it may be called upon at no very distant date to 
translate its principles into practice, and that accordingly 
its pronouncements require a more careful and detailed 
consideration than they have hitherto usually received. 
The proposal, for example, that all incomes below £250 
per annum should be exempted from direct taxation 
may, for purposes of propaganda, be a fairly adequate 
statement of a perfectly sound principle, but closer 
examination, as Professor Pigou has pointed out, shows 


that its actual adoption would merely involve a present 
to bachelors at the expense of married men, since the 
latter are already exempted up to the £250 limit! 

This, of course, is not a very serious slip. It involves 
no substantial misunderstanding. What seem to us 
much more serious are the vague and misleading phrases 
employed in the manifesto with regard to indirect taxation. 
The ideal of the “ free breakfast table ” is an old Radical 
watchword which we all hope will some day be realised. 
The sugar tax in particular, like all taxes on food, is 
indefensible, and the tax on tea, being in the nature of 
a flat tax which falls more heavily on the poor than on 
the well-to-do, is nearly as bad. But when the manifesto 
denounces all indirect taxation “‘ on principle” and pro- 
poses to “free trade and industry from all burdensome 
imposts whether customs, excise or stamp duties,” the 
plain man can only gasp. There may, of course, be much 
saving virtue in the word “ burdensome,” but public 
statements of policy ought not to be subject to esoteric 
interpretations. The plain meaning of the words used is 
that the Labour Party intends to abolish, inter alia, the 
taxes on alcohol and tobacco which provide the bulk of 
such revenue as is derived from “indirect taxation.’ 
Everybody knows, of course, that it intends nothing of 
the sort, but that being so it would surely have done 
better either to set forth its real intentions or leave the 
subject alone. Mr. Henderson has explained that the 
particular “ excise’ duty which the Labour Party wishes 
to abolish is the Entertainments Tax! Who in the world 
could have guessed that? Vagueness of statement may 
sometimes have its advantages, but it invites misrepresenta- 
tion, and for the Labour Party its advantages will always 
be outweighed by its disadvantages. Labour has in point 
of fact a very definite, and in our opinion—as apparently 
in Professor Pigou’s—a fundamentally sound financial 
policy, which has been described quite satisfactorily in 
various of its publications. Its critics may take a certain 
advantage of the comparatively inept phrases in which 
that policy has been set forth in the official election 
manifesto—if they think it worth their while to do so. 
But we are sure, as we have already said, that it is not 
worth their while. Sooner or later they will have to 
face the reality, and from every point of view it had better 
be sooner than later. 

The central feature of the financial programme of the 
Labour Party is, of course, the Capital Levy, and it is against 
this that the outcry is loudest and most ridiculous. No 
language appears to be considered too strong in this con- 
nection. To “confiscation” is added “ theft,” “ spolia- 
tion” and “ national ruin.” All criticism of that class is, 
of course, intrinsically irrelevant and easily answered. 
Leading statesmen and financiers of all shades of political 
opinion have accepted the principle of a Levy. It is 
necessary only to quote the words of the present Prime 
Minister—addressed to a deputation in November, 1917, 
when he was Chancellor of the Exchequer : 

The question of whether or not there should be conscription 
of wealth, then, is entirely a matter of expediency, and I think 
it is a matter which concerns mainly, not the working classes, but 
the people who have money. In my opinion it is simply a question 
of whether it will pay them best, and pay the country best, to have 
a general Capital Levy and reduce the National Debt as far as 
you can, or have it continued for fifty years as a constant burden 
of taxation. Perhaps I have not thought enough about this 
to justify me in saying it, but my own feeling is that it would be 
better both for the wealthy classes and the country to have this 
levy of capital and reduce the burden of the National Debt. That 
is my own feeling. 

We do not know how far Mr. Bonar Law may have changed 
his opinion during the past five years, but clearly it is not 
open either to him, or to any who acknowledge his leader- 
ship, to suggest that the proposal of the Labour Party 
is dishonest or immoral or otherwise open to objections 
of principle. 

In point of fact, Mr. Bonar Law’s declaration—which 
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we have only lately come across—very accurately expresses 
the attitude which in these columns we have always main- 
tained regarding the proposal for a Capital Levy. The 
choice of evils—a levy or a permanently excessive Income- 
tax—is one that must in the last resort be made by the 
“capitalist” class itself. For ourselves, we favour the 
Levy, and should like to see the financiers converted to 
its acceptance, on the general ground that a high Income- 
tax imposes a far heavier burden on industrial enterprise. 
But the problem is psychological as well as economic, 
and a Capital Levy enforced upon an unwilling business 
community might have very damaging reactions. More- 
over, the consent of the business community is in fact 
indispensable. The Levy is, in our belief, as in that of 
some of the most experienced Treasury officials, a perfectly 
practicable operation, but it would be an extremely intricate 
and difficult one, and without the support, for example, 
of the leading banks it could not possibly be carried through. 
Even five hundred Labour Members in the House of Com- 
mons would find it impossible to enforce a Capital Levy 
against the determined opposition of the City. The Levy 
would simply not be paid, and they would have no means 
of enforcing payment unless they were prepared to under- 
take immediately a complete reorganisation of the whole 
economic structure of this country—which they are not. 

It comes therefore to this: that the Capital Levy is not 
in reality a practical party issue. But it is an issue which, 
to say the least, deserves the fullest and most serious con- 
sideration. The Labour Party is, we believe, performing 
a great public service by compelling discussion. The 
public finances of Great Britain are in a much more parlous 
state than most people are as yet ready to admit. The 
Budgets of the past three years have been balanced by 
radically illegitimate expedients which future Chancellors 
will not be able to employ. Sooner or later a heroic remedy 
will be necessary in order to lighten the burden of the 
internal and external debt, and we can see no shape 
which such a remedy can take save that of a Capital Levy. 
Sooner or later the City will recognise the facts, and 
then, we believe, it will adopt the Labour policy. We may 
be wrong in that expectation but, at least, the absurdity 
of discussing the issue on a “ moral” plane should be 
obvious. We cannot afford to treat vital practical issues 
in that fashion. Labour finance must be discussed on its 
merits. The Labour Party is at any rate the only party 
which has more than empty phrases to offer towards the 
solution of the most urgent of our national problems. 


THE UNKNOWN RULER 


HOSE people who hold that the more England changes 
the more it is the same, may find not a little to 
support their view in the phenomena of a General 

Election. True, we have in certain momentous matters 
departed amazingly from the ways of our fathers. There is, 
for instance, the colossal difference in scale created by 
our modern electoral machinery. In Dundee to-day Mr. 
Winston Churchill makes an appeal to some 70,000 electors. 
In any self-respecting borough of the happy days before 
the first Reform Act, a score of free and independent voters 
were deemed to be ample security for the maintenance 
of the Constitution and for the assertion of the Briton’s 
“natural and imprescriptible right” to self-government. 
Half a hundred voters had the appearance of a mob. There 
is an election in a once universally popular story, gloriously 
displayed for the triumph of pure politics and the English 
spirit, where the total poll amounts to fifteen. The votes 
of nine incorruptible burgesses are used as an impressive 
rebuke to the feudal lord who says, “I was not aware 
that the people choose the Member of Parliament.” ‘* They 
do not,” retorts the Sheriff, himself a champion of liberty 
and law; “ but we always hear the people.” Nineteenth- 


century fiction contains innumerable examples of this 
delightful state of affairs. A contested election made 
good copy for nearly all the Victorian novelists. It was, 
of course, never anything but a small family or county 
affair, offering a jolly field for the author’s comedic talent 
and for his knowledge of local character. Hence very 
few of them could resist it, and for the most part they 
ran true to form. From Disraeli and Dickens down to 
George Meredith the election scenes belong essentially 
to a single type, the type, so to say, of a tempest in a beer- 
pot—although to be sure, long before the days of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s grave politicians, Felix Holt and 
Meredith’s Beauchamp had other notions of political 
persuasion than the virtue of the oiled palm. 

The general suffrage, however, is not quite everything, 
and the election we are just beginning to suffer furnishes 
evidence that, for all our advance, we are not yet a great 
way from Eatanswill. The English voter is realising once 
again that parties and leaders can go into a fight without 
programmes and almost without cries. At first blush this 
suggests a complete contrast to Eatanswill, but as a matter 
of fact the candidates at Eatanswill were not strong on 
either programmes or issues. For them the colour was the 
thing. The dullest voter could make a choice between 
Buff and Blue, especially when his sight had been sharpened 
by a little monetary aid—or, as the election agent informed 
Mr. Pickwick, by the gift of a green parasol to his wife ; 
but he might be excused for not seeing much to worry 
about in the childlike variations upon the theme of “* Our 
Young Queen,” which assailed him in the election imme- 
diately following the one at which Mr. Pickwick listened to 
Sam Weller’s anecdote of his father’s little adventure in 
corrupt practices. As a matter of fact, the two centuries 
of English party history have been marked by endless, 
if not quite continuous, confusion as to principles and 
labels. One might easily argue that it is not the exception, 
but the rule, in our rough island story for parties and 
champions to be, as they are at this moment, vague, or 
uncertain or deliberately misleading in their manifestoes 
and slogans. For a good part of the last century there 
was no clear division between the two hosts. With Parlia- 
mentary reform achieved and Free Trade largely a non- 
party question, the England of the “‘ unexampled pros- 
perity ’ epoch took little account of party lines. A new 
Prime Minister was not restricted in his choice of colleagues. 
The greatest Liberal of the age occupied for twenty years 
an indeterminate position. Certainly, he developed into 
the standard-bearer of a newly enfranchised class; and 
then Liberal and Tory seemed to be implacably opposed. 
In 1868, and in 1880, after the first Midlothian Campaign 
(when, as now, the Turk played his part in destroying a 
British Government), no voter could be in any serious 
doubt as to what in the main he was being asked to vote 
about. But even in the Gladstonian period a General 
Election without a great issue could occur, as the history of 
1874 abundantly shows. At that time the Liberals had no 
more popular reforms to offer, and they were lamentably 
without social vision. Gladstone, in the despair of bank- 
ruptcy, could think of nothing more inspiring than a promise 
to abolish the income-tax, a piece of political realism which 
to our new Chancellor of the Exchequer—who on the eve 
of an election dare not even give hope of a small reduction 
—must have an outrageously fantastic sound. 

We cannot, then, regard the present campaign of nega- 
tions and evasions as a new kind of political event. Nor 
is there anything fresh in the mental blankness of the 
electoral prophets; in almost all national contests they 
are more or less at sea. The altogether new phenomena are 
those associated with the electorate itself—that electorate 
which may quite accurately be defined as twenty millions 
of men and women who have never read the Times. It is 
only now that the average British citizen is becoming 
conscious of the enterprise upon which this nation has 
embarked. There is, we are convinced, not an electoral 
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expert in the country who is able to throw a therm of 
gaslight upon any one of the dozen questions that are 
now being discussed in the bewilderment of the home and 
the club, the newspaper office or the public house. For 
example, what percentage of the voters who have gone 
on to the registers since 1914 has any interest in the older 
parties, or in the sections into which the Coalition has 
split up? What percentage of the women voters will 
vote Conservative from native instinct or acquired terror, 
or Labour because of the struggle for life and the hunger 
for a home, or will vote for Mr. Lloyd George because the 
papers opposing him for the past four years have known 
no better than to keep his image in their minds? What 
is the political value of the popular Press, which was on 
the losing side through three General Elections before the 
war? How much does it mean at the polls when two 
daily papers, commanding a joint circulation of some 
three millions, and perhaps a reading public of ten millions 
mainly conservative in tendency, come out for the Free 
Liberals ? Is it a great matter, or a little matter, that a 
Prime Minister who has attained his office by a series of 
manceuvres plain to the whole nation, opens his campaign 
with the confession that he does not know where he is ? 
Is the voter glad to hear a Prime Minister with a tired voice 
promising tranquillity and inaction; and how much is he 
impressed by the spectacle of an undiluted Tory Govern- 
ment, made up (ten years after the victorious assault upon 
the hereditary Chamber) of Peers chiefly unknown and 
Commoners whose obscurity is indescribable ? How far, 
again, is the Coalition record, along with unemployment, 
no houses, the cost of living (to say nothing of the price 
of beer), telling in favour of the Labour Party; or on the 
other hand, how readily will the victim of hard times and 
bad policies permit himself to be scared by the picture of 
Arthur Henderson as Lenin ? 

Such questions as these frame themselves from day to 
day ; and behind them all is the one practical certainty— 
‘that the essential Englishman of the present day is a being 
unknown to our politicians, if not entirely to the purveyors 
of our popular Press. For twenty years Mr. Graham Wallas 
and his fellow labourers in social psychology have been 
urging us to make ourselves acquainted with the common 
man behind the vote. If one were to say that he is not 
more remote from the mind of Mr. Asquith or Lord Balfour 
or Lord Robert Cecil than from the mind of Mr. Bonar 
Law or the editor of the Morning Post, one could not be 
grossly in error. Mr. Lloyd George has specialised in 
him with quite unusual success for many years, but on the 
whole Mr. George seems rather out of it with him just now. 
There is, however, one prominent politician who assures 
us that to him the common Englishman, and particularly 
the workman, is entirely known. Lord Birkenhead— 
according to a paraphrase of the other day, says to the party 
he once adorned and will never leave: “I think of him 
on the racecourse, on the football field, at the bar of his 
favourite public-house. My workman is much more real 
than yours. One Englishman is uncommonly like another. 
He will follow the leader who stands for his prejudices, 
his daily interests and diversions, his common sense, his 
conservative instincts.”” Perhaps, yes; but even so, he 
will sooner or later, with his womenkind, astonish the most 
knowing of his misleaders. K. 


CANADA AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Orrawa, October 17th. 

HE King Government, dominated as it is by French- 
Canadians who are passionate conservatives in 
constitutional matters, will try to avoid the issue 

of Canada’s constitutional position and _ international 
responsibilities, but the opposition parties are certain to 
raise it when Parliament meets, and meanwhile the subject 
is being freely discussed in the Press. The Manitoba Free 





Press, which is the most influential paper in Western 
Canada, and has supported the Government in its policy of 
inaction, holds that the terms of the new constitution of 
the Irish Free State, which give to the Irish Parliament, 
Save in case of actual invasion, full discretion about the 
issues of peace and war, by implication concede the right 
of the Canadian Parliament to a similar privilege. But it 
also insists that it is folly and cowardice to shirk any longer 
the problem of the exact status of the Dominion. It 
favours a Constitutional Conference which will clear away a 
mass of constitutional debris, futile relics of the age of 
colonialism, and explicitly proclaim to the outside world 
the full equality in sovereignty of the Dominions with the 
Mother Country. With this purge accomplished the 
Free Press would be willing to support the creation of some 
definite machinery for co-operative action between the 
British States in the field of foreign affairs, and possibly 
other spheres, but it is adamant that the definition of 
status must precede the assumption of further responsibili- 
ties. Sir Clifford Sifton in a recent number of the Canadian 
Historical Review likewise advocated such a Conference, 
but also pleaded for a domestic constitutional conference 
which would examine the proper line of policy for the 
Canadian delegation sent to the wider gathering. The 
French-Canadian press, however, is in general afraid of 
any move which might interfere with cherished racial and 
religious privileges, now guaranteed by the British North 
America Act. 

But the anomalies of the present position are too glaring 
to continue. By signing Article X. of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, Canada and the other Dominions have 
pledged themselves to do something—viz., guarantee 
territorial integrity—for Poland and Czecho-Slovakia, 
which they have always fought shy of doing for Great 
Britain. They have time and again refused to make any 
definite covenant with the Mother Country, on account of 
the danger of the complications in which it might involve 
them. But now they find themselves involved in extra 
American complications with unlimited liability, and 
obviously alternative solutions to the present Impasse 
must be considered. 

One course would be for Canada to renounce her member- 
ship in the British Commonwealth, follow the example of 
the United States, and abjure all responsibility for Europe’s 
troubles and broils. Mr. J. S. Ewart, K.C., a distinguished 
Ottawa lawyer, who has long been a vigorous propagandist 
for Canadian independence, in a letter on October 5th to 
the Ottawa Citizen, which had demanded a definition of 
the advantages possessed by citizens of American republics 
like Chile and Bolivia over Canadians, replied that in their 
case there could be no pretence, much less assertion, that 
on any day of the week their governments might receive 4 
cable from some other State, announcing that war was 
imminent, and asking for co-operation. But while the 
idea of independence has not a few supporters in Canada, 
they are not articulate and their views have no serious 
acceptance with the mass of the electorate. 

The next alternative is to make use of the League of 
Nations as an organ for the expression of Canadian policy 
in regard to international questions. Undoubtedly this 
idea held the attention of more than one Canadian statesman 
after the war. It was thought that while the common 
bonds of sentiment and tradition and language would 
always make the British States a harmonious league within 
the League, yet the new organisation would give the 
Dominions a chance of emancipation from the supervision 
of Downing Street. Such hopes were largely responsible 
for the attitude which failed to devise proper machinery 
for the preservation by the Dominion of a measure of real 
control over British foreign policy, and allowed such 
machinery as already existed to become clogged and useless. 
But Canada had not foreseen that Mr. Lloyd George and 
his friends would keep the Supreme Council in being as the 
real arbiter of Europe’s destinies and deliberately flout the 
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League. The great mistake of Dominion statesmen was 
that they talked a lot about the virtues and blessings of 
the League, but took no steps to see that it was given real 
power and authority. The fact is that Canada, influenced 
by the arguments so freely used in the American Press, 
has always been at heart a little fearful of the League and 
its responsibilities, and members of the King Government 
have lately been engaged at Geneva in an effort to whittle 
down the terms of Article X. They would probably be 
better employed insisting that British influence be concen- 
trated upon making the League an effective organisation. 

But there are also many people in Canada who think that 
apart from the League some workable machinery for co- 

operation between the British States should be devised. 
There is no sign, however, that the Imperial Federationists, 
with their plans for a centralised Cabinet and executive, 
have yet any chance of a hearing. The latest exponent of 
Federationist views to visit us was that quondam Scottish 
Radical Lord Shaw of Dunfermline, and his strange lucu- 
brations upon the subject earned for him some caustic 
Press criticisms. 

One fatal obstacle to a centralised Imperial Parliament, 
which has never been sufficiently taken into account, lies 
in the stubborn protectionism of the Dominions. The 
passion for “‘ seeing the tall’ chimneys smoke ” runs deep 
and strong in all of them, and the farming population who 
have to pay the piper for the smoking have not, so far, 
been able to curb with any success the tariff privileges of 
the industrialists. But given a centralised Imperial 
Parliament, agrarian leaders would at once rise and claim 
that free trade, as in the case of other federative associations 
like the United States and Germany, should at once be 
established between the units. The argument would be 
difficult to answer and accordingly manufacturers in the 
Dominions would, if confronted with the full implications 
of Imperial Federation, become as violent Nationalists as 
M. Bourassa or General Hertzog. Local protectionism is 
bound up with local nationalism and the twain are natural 
allies. It has sometimes been suggested that the agrarian 
party in Canada should, for economic purposes, support a 
scheme of Imperial Federation, but they have shown no 
disposition to take this line. In reality the idea of a 
centralised Imperial Parliament could not muster to-day a 
corporal’s guard of supporters in Canada outside the 
province of British Columbia. 

It remains, then, to consider other possible alternatives. 
Mr. N. W. Rowell, who was a leading member of the 
Coalition Government, and has as intelligent a conception of 
international problems as any Canadian statesman, has 
made in a book, The British Empire and World Peace, 
some interesting suggestions about methods whereby 
Canada could obtain some real in contrast to the present 
illusory control over British foreign policy. To-day the 
Canadian High Commissioner is a combination of a social 
figure and a commercial representative, but he is completely 
devoid of political authority. The office was established 
many years ago, when Canada was a self-governing colony, 
to perform certain duties demanded by the Dominion’s 
existing status and its functions have never been enlarged. 
Mr. Rowell proposes that the status of the High Commis- 
sioner be completely changed, and that he become an 
intermediary empowered to act as a communicating channel 
between the Imperial Cabinet and his home Government 
in matters of international relations. He would also be 
available to act as Canada’s representative on the League 
of Nations, and Mr. Rowell thus emphasises the need 
for the change : 

It is important in the interests of Canada and her place in the 
League of Nations that there should be a measure of continuity in 
her representation at the Assembly and other international gather- 
ings or conferences held under the auspices of the League. It 
would be a real value to Canada if one, at least, of her representatives 
knew and understood the point of view of the other nations repre- 


sented in the League. The personal equation is an important 
factor. . . . Does not Canada’s position now entitle her to request 


that her High Commissioner should deal directly with the Prime 
Minister or the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs? The 
accredited representative of any foreign State in London has the 
right to discuss a matter affecting his State with the Secretary of 
State. How much more should the accredited representative of 
one of the Dominions possess this right ? 
Another suggestion is that one member of the Canadian 
Cabinet should be continually resident in London; he 
might or might not be the High Commissioner, but he 
should have as his province the relations of Canada with the 
Mother Country and other European States. If, however, 
there were four or five resident Dominion Ministers stationed 
in London, the next step would be the formation of a per- 
manent Imperial Cabinet, and it may be that we shall have 
to come to this solution sooner or later. Whatever happens, 
some drastic reorganisation of the Canadian Department 
of External Affairs is now inevitable, and a state of things 
whereby a Canadian Cabinet is presumed to be forming an 
independent judgment on data furnished by the British 
Foreign Office will be brought to an end. The Canadian 
Universities are now turning out every year scores of young 
men by whom a Canadian diplomatic service could easily 
be manned, and the other Dominions ought to be in a 
similarly fortunate position. If the machinery of the 
foreign affairs of the British Commonwealth must remain 
for the time being in London, then there should be intro- 
duced among the personnel who work that machinery a 
strong element of Dominion-bred officials. There could be 
no healthier tonic for Downing Street than the injection 
into the midst of its sacred preserves of a score of able 
young Canadians, South Africans and Australasians, who 
are untainted by its traditions and prejudices, and would 
bring with them the healthy democratic viewpoint of their 
native lands. J. A. 8. 


NATURAL HISTORY 
AND MEDICINE 


HEN doctors dealt with animal simples and 
plant simples they had to be naturalists, 
and another ancient link was the leech, 
whose name became mixed up with the 

physician’s. Most of the old animal prescriptions seem 
to be quite superstitious: the dust of a dried magpie 
was prescribed for epilepsy and the rheumatic patient 
was told to take a black cat to bed with him, because 
it is rich in curative electricity. But some of the old 
animal prescriptions have a smack of reasonableness. 
Thus, decoctions of ants, abounding in formic acid, 
might have antiseptic value ; getting badly stung with 
bees might be of some use in rheumatism; and a diet 
of snails, with their copious digestive ferments, might 
have some virtue. Since the time of Aristotle dried 
toad and ashes of toad have been used in medicine, 
and we now know that the alkaloid poison called 
phrynin which exudes on the toad’s skin has when 
injected a rapid effect on the contraction of the 
arterioles, the blood pressure, and the beat of the 
heart. In such cases the old prescriptions seem to be 
on a plane quite different from that of the type repre- 
sented by eating a lizard to cure leprosy. 

In regard to snake-bite, some of the old prescriptions 
are very interesting. Thus the natives of some countries 
have been in the habit of drinking diluted snake poison 
to make themselves immune—and this is not very far 
away from the modern method of counteracting the 
poison by means of an anti-toxin serum prepared from 
a snake-bitten animal. In other native remedies the 
bile of the snake bulks largely, and it has been proved 
of recent years that the adder, for instance, actually 
carries about in the bile of its gall-bladder an antidote 
to its own poison. Something chemically near the 
cholesterin of the bile is found in the roots of certain 
plants, and we find snake-bitten natives chewing these 
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roots! So it is not wise to smile too loudly at all the 
old-fashioned animal prescriptions. 

Of course we must smile at the old advice given to 
the coward that he should eat the raw heart of a lion, 
or to the lethargic that he should dine on the brains of a 
ram, or to the jaundiced that he should try the liver of 
a fox. And yet are these not like adumbrations of the 
modern treatment of patients with defective or dis- 
turbed thyroid gland activity? For to them there is 
administered in some form or other the thyroid of sheep 
or calf. 

The twentieth century has seen the establishment of 
many links between Natural History in Medicine, and 
it is interesting to bring a few of them together. Thus 
there has developed in a surprisingly short time a 
vigorous science of Protozoology which has on its 
medical side to do with the disease-causing role of 
many of the simplest animals or Protozoa. This new 
science has its laboratories, professors, and journals ; 
it is becoming as important as Bacteriology. It is 
enough to mention three diseases which Protozoa 
cause—malaria, sleeping sickness, and syphilis. Talking 
of microbes leads us also to note that Metschnikoff's 
doctrine of phagocytosis—the role of amceboid blood- 
corpuscles in engulfing and digesting virulent intruders 
—was to begin with a zoological investigation. 

Closely associated with the development of Proto- 
zoology has been the advance of medical entomology. 
For there has been great insight into the part played by 
insects (and some of their distant relatives like ticks) in 
fostering and distributing disease-organisms. Long ago 
the peasants said : ‘“‘ Many mosquitoes, much malaria °’; 
and now we know how true this is. The mosquito is 
the nurse of the malaria organism and there is no 
malaria in man except through mosquito-bites. To 
suffocate the larval mosquitoes in the pools a little 
petrol or paraffin is poured on, forming a surface film 
to which the young insect cannot adhere with its 
respiratory tube; and here we see that the effective 
method of checking malaria by drowning the mosquito- 
larvee depends on a little zoological knowledge of the 
respiration of aquatic insects. 


The same point may be illustrated in regard to the 
Guinea Worm. This thread-like worm was probably 
the “Fiery Serpent” that troubled the Children of 
Israel when journeying in the desert. The female may 
be one to six feet in length; the male has been rarely 
seen. The juvenile stages are passed inside a small 
water-flea which is swallowed in unfiltered water. The 
adult female parasite tends to take up its position 
underneath man’s skin where it twists into a coil, and 
often forms an abscess or an ugly sore. Till recently 
the usual procedure was to coax out a small piece of the 
worm, which is like thin twine, and twist it round a 
strip of wood. Gradually and carefully the whole 
worm was uncoiled, but it took time. Nowadays the 
patient sits with his feet or arm in water for hours on 
end, and the worm comes out of herself. Now this 
improved method depends on a zoological understand- 
ing of what the rn worm is seeking in coming near 
the surface of man’s body. She is trying to emerge 
into the water where the next generation begins. 


One of the formidable worms of warm countries, such 
as Egypt, is Bilharzia, a peculiar kind of fluke, two 
species of which frequent the alimentary canal or the 
kidney region of man. They cause great pain because 
the sharp edges of the microscopic eggs cut into the 
walls of the blood-vessels and the like when the patient 
moves. In the early years of the war, Dr. Leiper 
discovered the life-history of this formidable and 
common parasite, showing that the juvenile stages are 
passed inside certain freshwater snails and that they 
enter man (or some other host) through lesions in the 
skin. We understand at once why Bilharzia should be. 
particularly common in children, for they are fond of 





wading in the water; and in washerwomen and those 
who water the gardens; and why our soldiers should 
have been infected after bathing. To remove obscuri- 
ties is the first aim of science, but Dr. Leiper did more. 
He showed how the disease could be checked. Thus 
the microscopic larve cannot live for more than 
36 hours in drawn water that is kept quite still; and 
they are baulked by thoroughly good filters. This is 
one of the finest instances of zoology helping medicine. 

It is probably safe to say that one of the four biggest 
and heaviest clouds that have darkened the sky for man 
is that due to hookworm, a name given to several kinds 
of intestinal threadworms. They cause anemia, weak- 
ness, lethargy, and despair—the “‘tropical depression” 
often deplored by missionaries, explorers, and colonists. 
But the zoologist has shown how the eggs pass from 
man to the soil and develop there into larve which 
enter man through the skin; and the hookworm 
campaign waged in many parts of the world by the 
Rockefeller Institute has shown that if we could only 
persuade the natives that simple sanitation is life- 
saving, the cloud would entirely lift. 

In great measure what is happening is that medical 
science is gripping the central zoological idea of vital 
linkages in the web of life. How are mosquito-larve 
to be killed off in Indian tanks for drinking water where 
the paraffin method is obviously impossible? By 
introducing little fishes called “ millions ’’ which devour 
the larve anddonoharm. “ Ye gods and little fishes!” 
Where there are many cats there are fewer rats, and 
therefore less chance of man being bitten by a rat-flea 
with its mouth-parts fouled with the bacillus of the 
bubonic plague, which is at home in the rat. Professor 
Patrick Geddes suggests that if there were a dovecot in 
the yard of the mill, where the workers have their mid- 
day meal, the pigeons would pick up the crumbs, 
which always attract rats, there would be less chance of 
bites from the rat-flea, and the dread journey of the 
bacillus of the plague (the old “‘ black death ’’) would 
perhaps never begin. 

There are many links between zoology and medicine 
which are not less important than those we have 
mentioned. Thus the new lore of unit characters and 
their Mendelian inheritance is changing the attitude of 
medical science to the heredity of disease, and there is 
quite extraordinary suggestiveness in the zoological 
facts bearing on the influence of nurture (alimentary, 
functional, and environmental) on the development and 
growth of the individual. 

But great as have been the services of zoology to 
medicine, the probability is that there are greater yet 
to come. Can one read Professor Hodge’s story of the 
worker-bee’s brain without feeling that there is in it 
something big for medicine ? The busy bee improves 
the shining hour, but the shining hour does not improve 
the busy bee! Its brain-cells go steadily out of gear, 
and the summer bee has a very short life. Careful 
microscopical examination shows that there is in 
animals (1) nerve-tiredness to which rest and sleep 
bring recuperation; that there is (2) nerve-fag from 
which recovery is possible but difficult ; and that there 
is (8) nerve-fatigue which means a fatal cell-collapse. 
And that is what the worker-bee dies of. 

Then there is Dr. Werber’s contribution to the 
problem of the origin of monstrosities. A little butyric 
acid induces extraordinary monstrosities in the head- 
end of American top-minnows. It dislocates and in 
part disturbs the germinal material of the head. But 
what respectable embryo could ever be influenced by 
butyric acid? The answer is that when something 
goes wrong with the chemical routine dealing with 
carbohydrate food, there may be a formation of butyric 
acid as a by-product. And butyric acid in the blood 
of the mammalian mother might seep through to the 
young embryo in the womb and induce monstrosities. 
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Or take this as a final illustration. It is well known 
that the eggs of many animals—from sea-urchin to 
frog—can be launched on the voyage of development 
without being fertilised. By using various stimuli and 
then restoring the excited egg to normal conditions, 
there comes about artificial parthenogenesis. It is 
also well known that a lost part—the arm of a starfish, 
or the leg of a crab, or the tail of a lizard—can be 
readily regrown. There is intense regenerative activity 
at the area of breakage. Then, again, it is a familiar 
fact that the salivary juice of a gall-fly’s larva, develop- 
ing in the tissue of a leaf or shoot, incites a very wonder- 
ful gall-growth, such as an “ oak-apple.” Now let us 
suppose we could saturate ourselves in the facts along 
these three lines of zoological investigation, and put our 
best brains into reflecting on the data, might we not 
perhaps get a gleam of light on the dark problem of 
cancer? The links between Natural History and 
Medicine require to be tightened, not slackened, multi- 
plied not reduced. New contacts between sciences 
are always rewarding. 

J. ArtHUR THOMSON. 


Correspondence 
LIBERALISM AND LABOUR 


To the Editor of Tuz New SraTesMAn. 


Str,—The Vice-President of the Frome Labour Party is, I 
think, right in opposing a coalition between Liberalism and 
Labour, since any such coalition would inevitably entail a com- 
promise of principle. However right his thesis, the arguments 
with which it is supported leave much to be desired, and his 
effort to clear the political field of all traces of Liberalism, leaving 
the Socialist and the Capitalist face to face, is too convenient 
to be truthful. 

He says “ the Liberal Party has been split never to unite again ; 
its Radical wing has been lost for ever.” Eternityisalong time, 
and provides space for facile and unsound prophecy. And 
since Liberalism contains within it fundamental expressions of 
the human mind its sudden and complete disappearance seems 
improbable, however satisfactory such disappearance might be 
to the Socialist. 

Examine for a moment the suggested political opponents 
stripped for a final fight over the vexed question of poverty. 
The Tory believes you cannot change the fundamental basis 
of human life, that rich and poor, good and bad, foolish and clever 
will remain whatever you do, and that, broadly speaking, most 
changes are a change for the worse. 

The Socialist believes, as the Communist used to believe 
{absit omen), that he has a theory which within a lifetime would 
Temove the primeval curse of economic inequality. 

Is there no place for Liberalism between these extremes of 
pessimism and optimism ? Is it not possible that the Socialist 
may be as wrong as the Tory, that some economic flaw in his 
scheme may land him and his theory into a Russian Utopia? 
Surely we are right in claiming that denial of progress can be 
combated far otherwise than by bureaucratic collectivism. 

The basic idea of Liberalism, the idea that makes it impossible 
for a Liberal to coalesce with either Tory or Socialist, is a belief 
in evolution. Evolution is slow; science proves how sadly 
slow has been the evolution of humanity. The Liberal does not 
share the Tory belief that the poor will always be with us, but 
he thinks it quite possible they may be with us for another 
one thousand years—a short period in the upward struggle of 
humanity. Believing this, he is unlikely to make a satisfactory 
coalition with the seller of quick cures and patent panaceas 
shouting at street corners to the ignorant and the unhappy.— 
Yours, etc., OLIvER BRetr. 


[If the essential difference between Liberal and Tory is that 
where one says “ always” the other says “‘ a thousand years,” 
it is not surprising that Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Chamberlain 
have found it possible to co-operate. On Mr. Brett’s showing 
the case for a temporary fusion of the two parties—for, say, a 
century or two—would seem to be overwhelming.—Eb. N.S.] 





To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Sr1r,—Permit me to deal with the tissue of absurdities contained 
in the letter from Mr. Scobell in your issue of October 28th. 


It is a little hard to see what fault he has to find with the Liberal 
Party for its rich men having left it. One would have thought 
that that fact would have made Liberalism a little less suspect 
in his eyes. Perhaps, however, he means that, money being 
a necessary evil, the lack of it makes the Liberal Party an un- 
desirable ally for the Labour one. Let me reassure him. 
The size of the *“* National Liberal ’ war chest shows, of course, 
that many rich men have left the Liberal Party, but others 
remain. Unlike your other correspondent, Mr. Humphrey, he 
seems never to have heard of, e.g., Lord Cowdray, and to be 
ignorant of the fact that a millionaire presided at Viscount 
Grey’s recent Bradford meeting. 

Mr. Scobell is, perhaps, even less accurate in his statement 
that the Liberal Party has lost its Radical wing for ever. It is 
true that a certain number of misguided individuals—some of 
whom have since returned to the fold—have gone over to the 
Labour Party, but, here again, others remain, and their numbers 
are being augmented. Mr. Scobell was, I presume, away on 
holiday during August, and did not read the papers, or he would 
have seen references then to the remarkable Liberal Summer 
School which met at Oxford, 600 earnest men and women, nearly 
all Radicals, and each of them, of course, representing hundreds 
of others in his or her own area. 

The truth is that, in the nature of things, Liberalism is very 
hard to kill. Twenty-one years ago Mr. Keir Hardie said that 
the Liberal Party was shedding its members at both ends. Only 
five years later that party gained the bizgest victory in its 
history, followed by two further consecutive successes at the 
polls. It may take even not so long as five years to show that 
Mr. Scobell is as mistaken as Mr. Hardie was.—Yours, etc., 

October 31st. A Lreps RADICAL, 


THE BURNING OF SMYRNA 


To the Editor of Tue New STatTesMAN. 

Sir,—I wish as a regular and sympathetic reader of your 
review to take exception to your statement in regard to the 
burning of Smyrna which appeared in an editorial under date of 
October 14th. The present lamentable condition of the countries 
and peoples of the Near East is so largely a product of deliberate 
or unintentional distortion of facts that it behoves every indi- 
vidual and journal of opinion, which have greater regard for 
for truth than for propaganda, to make every attempt to estab- 
lish the authenticity of their information before disseminating it 
under the guise of established fact. 

I wonder if you have had any direct conversations with American 
or English witnesses of this great disaster, whose stories you say 
suggest that the town was fired, not by the Turks, but by the 

xreeks. To be sure, the reports of individuals who have passed 

through such a veritable nightmare of fire and blood are likely 
to differ even in the main essentials, and the exact truth is often 
difficult to establish. On the main fact of this episode, however 
—i.e., the firing of the city—there seems to be corroborative 
testimony enough to leave no room for further doubt. 

I was not in Smyrna myself at the time of the Turkish entry, 
but I have talked with several unimpeachable eye-witnesses, 
most of them American relief and Red Cross agents, who were 
there before, during and after the fire. Without exception they 
maintain that the Greek army evacuated the city in perfect 
order, and that the Turks made their actual entry quietly enough 
to calm somewhat the fears of the defenceless populace. They 
also unanimously assert, however, that scarcely an hour’s time 
elapsed before the Turkish soldiery were in the Armenian quarter 
robbing and killing. This wholesale robbery and murder went 
on without let or hindrance for three days. The fact that the 
great fire did not begin until the Christian quarters had been 
thoroughly despoiled, and not before the wind had changed in 
order that the flames might be carried away from the Turkish 
quarter, is fairly certain proof that there was definite design 
behind the whole sinister business. 

The principal fact, however, which disposes of the Turkish 
claim that they are not responsible for the conflagration, is the 
testimony of these same witnesses to the fact that they saw, 
each one of them, on different occasions, Turkish officers and 
soldiers actually carrying inflammable materials such as paper, 
kindling-wood and oil into houses, and that shortly afterwards 
these same houses were a mass of flames. It cannot be denied 
that a desperate Greek or Armenian may have set fire to his own 
house, but no such occurrence was actually observed as far as 
I know. 

It seems altogether incomprehensible that the Turks should 
wish to destroy their second richest city, but the fact that such 
madness did actually take possession of them is irrefutable. 
oO 
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It was just this inexplicable behaviour of the Turk in his first 
flush of victory that made us all in Constantinople fear a similar 
fate for this city and caused us to thank Providence—and even 
Lloyd George—for substantial British reinforcements. Every 
Constantinopolitan, save the Turk himself, was thoroughly 
convinced that this timely show of force prevented a catastrophe 
similar to that of Smyrna. 

Let me say that I heartily concur in your opinion that a peace- 
ful solution of the question is by far preferable at the present 
juncture. The forbearance and wisdom of General Harington 
in the face of both Turkish provocation and a panic-stricken 
British Cabinet were admirable. A plunge into war would have 
been disastrous. Let us not forget, however, that the Turk has 
been taught in the past, by the Western Powers themselves, 
to respect only force, and that in this instance the action of the 
British in sending a call to arms was inevitable unless the Turk 
was to be allowed to give free rein to the madness that comes 
from sudden victory. General Harington could not have 
induced the Turks to listen to any reasonable terms at all without 
concrete evidence, in the shape of ships and regiments, of Great 
Britain’s determination that one of the few really beneficial 
results of the sacrifices of the Great War—i.e., the freedom of the 
Straits—was not to be jeopardised. 

Let me say, too, that I approve in principle of your stand 
against so-called ** atrocity-mongering.”’ I believe, too, that the 
Greeks have been guilty of crimes similar to those committed by 
the Turks, and that the policy of Lloyd George in backing the 
Greeks in their extravagant pretensions is in part responsible 
for the miserable fate of the Anatolian Christians. I wish merely 
to point out that your information in regard to the Smyrna affair 
is obviously incorrect, and that a conclusion such as you draw 
from these incorrect data—that it was unjustifiable to brandish 
the “ big stick”? at Chanak—can only obscure still more the 
already confused issues of the Near Eastern situation.—Yours, 
etc., S. 

Constantinople. 

October 23rd. 


[We drew no such conclusion as “S,.”’ suggests from our 
information—correct or incorrect—about the burning of Smyrna. 
Our whole point, clearly stated in our comment, was that, what- 
ever the facts might be, they ought not to be allowed to influence 
our judgment regarding the right policy to pursue in the Near 
East. On both sides there appear to be “* unimpeachable eye- 
witnesses ’”’—as is usual in such cases. One day the truth may be 
established ; but even then it will have no bearing one way or the 
other upon the question of the wisdom or foolishness of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s “* big stick” policy.—Eb. N.S.] 


THE STATE OF AGRICULTURE 


To the Editor of Taek New STATESMAN. 


Str,—It is unfortunate that the only review of standing 
which takes an enlightened interest in agriculture should have 
lent itself to supporting, even tacitly, a policy of lessened pro- 
duction, which is not only a menace to agriculture but threatens 
the stability of our country. In last week’s issue of Taz New 
STATESMAN it is stated under the heading ‘ Comments” : 
“Better some temporary restriction of agricultural employ- 
ment through the turning of land to pasture instead of tillage 
than a further fall in the standard of life for the whole popula- 
tion of the countryside.” 

It is further to be regretted that one of our leading agricul- 
tural economists, Mr. Orwin, of the Oxford Institute of Rural 
Economics, should have had no other remedy to propose. 
This is surely an admission of bankruptcy on the part of our 
research departments, and is contrary to the teaching of pro- 
gressive Europe for the last generation. A leading Scottish 
agriculturist stated in a letter to me last week that Scotland, 
though suffering to some extent, was far from feeling the pinch 
as England is doing, and could face another two years of present 
conditions without altogether losing hope. This is the result 
of their policy of high production as against the low production 
of England. 

It is generally accepted, contrary to Turk New SraresMAn’s 
assertion, that the higher the standard of productivity and 
organisation in any industry the more likelihood is there of 
the payment of high wages. The Ford motor works are an 
example of this principle. If the land of England is allowed 
to fall down to grass during the present crisis, the productivity 
will be reduced to the minimum, and the organisation become 
such as one might expect to find in a derelict factory. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasised that there is a vast 
difference between laying down certain suitable lands to good 





pasture—a long and costly process, and one which would have 
no remedial effect on the present situation—and allowing whole 
countrysides to revert to a state of nature. Less labour will 
certainly be required on poor grass farms. One man will take 
the place of ten, and even from this point of view I am quite 
at a loss to comprehend how grass land is to assist in main- 
taining a higher standard of life. On the contrary, farmers 
adopting this policy are quite aware of the effect on the labour 
market. They need only employ the picked men of the village 
on their own terms. Past results clearly prove that grass 
farming does not pay higher wages than tillage. In 1919 the 
average wage in some counties in Scotland was 24s., in Oxford- 
shire it was 14s. The higher wage was the direct result of a 
higher standard of productivity. On this point I remember 
being informed by an agricultural economist that he had noticed 
with surprise that one farmer in Scotland farming 100 acres 
spent as much on artificial manure as a noted English agri- 
culturist who farmed 2,000 acres. The loss to the nation in 
reduction of output, both direct and indirect, needs no 
emphasising. Nor does the danger in the immediate future. 
A bad harvest in America or a fall in the value of the pound 
sterling and we may be facing starvation. 

Your agricultural correspondent in the first paragraph of 
his article suggests that Lincolnshire potato-growers are suffering 
enormous losses because of their intensive cultivation. This is 
quite true, but potato-growing is an industry apart. Potatoes 
are a bulky crop and are of a comparatively low value per ton, 
hence they cannot stand heavy transport charges. Under 
normal conditions sufficient are usually grown in this country 
to supply its wants. Though certain quantities of surplus 
potatoes were in pre-war days imported from Germany, the 
home market was not materially affected. The production of 
potatoes received a sharp stimulus during the war, and many 
English farmers then learnt for the first time how to grow 
them successfully. Scottish seed, heavier manuring and better 
cultivation have all helped towards this end. For the first 
time in ten or eleven years they are up against a sudden surplus. 
Last year Lord Bledisloe, speaking at the Edinburgh meeting 
of the British Association, enunciated the principle that a 
largely increased acreage of potatoes should be grown and that 
they should form our basic crop. He forgot to add that before 
this could be profitable certain steps must be taken to make 
use of a possible surplus in the ways described by your agri- 
cultural correspondent—the manufacture of flour, starch and 
spirit. He did say that the keeping of pigs on a large scale 
would be necessary. It would surely be better to have a high 
standard of potato culture, provided these precautions are taken, 
than to have the same land lying in bad grass and producing 
its minimum of mutton or beef. It is admitted that no crop 
can produce more food value per acre and that no country in 
the world is better adapted than this for potato-growing. 

Your correspondent also says that it is certain that much 
land must go out of cultivation. Why? Because of low 
prices and middlemen’s profits? But middlemen will also 
have their profits from the produce of grass land, and he does 
not tell us why the English farmer should not be able to com- 
pete successfully with foreign produce. Until it can be demon- 
strated that owing to natural or other causes beyond our control 
it is impossible for England to produce foodstuffs in com- 
petition with exporting countries, such a conclusion is unjusti- 
fiable. In my experience no real attempt has ever been 
made to prove this, nor do I think it to be possible. Our 
climate and land are unsurpassed for the growing of ordinary 
farm crops and for the production of milk and high-class beef. 
For the production of wheat the Canadian farmer has the 
advantage of prairie land at a low cost per acre. He has, 
frequently, other disadvantages, as, for instance, long cartages 
from his homestead to the elevator. He suffers more than the 
English farmer from drought, from early and late frosts which 
injure the young plant or ruin the wheat in the “milk” stage. 
He also has to contend with blight and rust, and on the average 
to be content with a yield only half of the unnecessarily low 
English average. The English farmer can work on his land 
for the whole year round. The Canadian has about six months 
in which to do all his work. In spite of all these handicaps he 
is able to supply our English markets with wheat. He is 
finding that cheese production for export to Great Britain is 
even more profitable than wheat. In this line it is difficult 
to see that he holds any advantage. He is far from his market. 
His produce is sold at several pence per pound less than English 
cheese. His labour is dearer, and his land in the more settled 
Eastern provinces is relatively just as dear. If the people of 
this country are wise they will have these and similar questions 
answered to their satisfaction before allowing their most valuable 
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asset to fall into disuse. A reduction in output will no more 
save the farmer and the labourer than it will the miner. 

The tumbledown policy did not bring prosperity to the last 
eneration of farmers. It did not bring a decent wage to the 
abourer any more than when Sir Thomas More complained 
so bitterly of the grass policy of England in his day. The 
conditions are now infinitely more dangerous to the welfare of 
the country, and if the policy is pursued it will bring ruin and 
starvation in its train. There is only one remedy for the 
present state of agriculture—by so organising our business that 
all unnecessary costs both of production and distribution will 
disappear, by raising the standard of education so that 
advantage can be taken of the knowledge that scientists have 
placed in our hands, and by so equipping ourselves that we can 
make full use of our great natural resources. To stabilise the 
position and give the farmer courage to face the future, steps 
should immediately be taken to provide such credits as will 
enable him to tide over the danger of immediate bankruptcy. 
Fourteen million pounds has been advanced to commerce for 

this purpose; no less should be done for the farmer.— 
Yours, etc., A. P. McDouGaLt. 
[Mr. McDougall has misinterpreted our “Comment.” We 
have constantly affirmed the association of high wages and 
high productivity ; that is one of the main reasons why we 
are opposed to that further reduction of agricultural wages to 
which Mr. McDougall is apparently ready to consent.—Eb. N.S.] 


BIRD WORSHIP 
To the Editor of Tue New SraresMan. 


Str,—I read with pleasure your article last week upon 
“ Starlings.” But I have been long irritated by incessant 
adulation of the bird, ecstatic prostration before the bird, 
deferential amazement at the bird. Whenever I open a new 
book of poetry, half of it is about birds ; if a magazine contains 
a moving article, it is ten to one about a bird. Now I would 
be the first to admit that—no I won't hedge. I am tired of 
hearing about birds. I think what irritates me in the attitude 
of people towards the birds is that they are so proud of being 
fond of them. They seem to think it is a sign, which every- 
body else must recognise at once, that they are “ good.” And, 
indeed, they have succeeded so well in imposing this fallacious 
notion, that I fear this letter of mine will create a most unfavour- 
able impression of the writer. Our nurses have been in league 
with them; “ Look,” they used to say, “look at that good 
man feeding the birds!” I know I am a mere pelican (I use 
the metaphor to propitiate, probably in vain) on the house-tops ; 
but I feel the bird is being overdone.—Yours, etc., 

T. C. Brrp. 


Miscellany 


ON PORTLAND RACE 


FRIEND told me some time ago how Dr. Johnson 
had said that the greatness of a country was to 
be measured by its literary men. When I first 

heard it I felt there was a mistake somewhere, but I could 
not spot it. One often feels so on first hearing a thing 
partly true, before one has had time to analyse it. 

It ought to have been evident to me at the first hearing 
where the mistake lay. It lies in the distinction between 
a thing in itself and the appreciation of it: between what 
the unfortunate Germans have made popular under the 
titles of “‘ objective” and “subjective.” Here I must pause 
to distinguish. For objective does not mean a thing in 
itself. Indeed, the people to whom I delicately allude have 
all been convinced (and when I say “all” I mean the small 
minority of intellectuals east of the Rhine and north of 
the Maine) that the thing in itself can’t be got at. Anyhow, 
what I mean is that you have no right to say that a thing 
is not great or green or gritty, or whatnot, simply because 
those qualities have not been heard of by others. 

What is more, even if you interpret Dr. Johnson’s saying 
(I am only quoting it on hearsay) as true of national repu- 
tations, it by no means follows that the writers of a nation 
make it great, even in that sense: for the writers of another 
nation may do that: witness Carthage. 

But from the controversy there does emerge this: that 


whether a thing is written about or not makes all the 
difference in the world to whether it shall take its rank or 
not in the mind of mankind. 

There was a literary person of the lower-middle-class— 
indeed, his grandfather was a domestic servant—who said 
as much some hundreds of years ago, or rather wrote it 
on wax with a point, perhaps in the Sabine Hills, or rather, 
to be still more accurate, dictated it, which is, after all, 
the best way of “writing” anything. Vivzere fortes. 

It was the very tail-end of Portland Race that made me 
think of all these things. 

Portland Race should, by rights, be the most famous 
thing in all the seas of the world. I will tell you why. 
It is a dreadful, unexpected, enormous, unique business, 
set right upon the highway of all our travel: it is the 
marvel of our seas. And yet it has no fame. There is 
not a tired man writing with a pencil at top speed in the 
middle of the night to the shaking of machinery in Fleet 
Street, who will not use the word “ Maelstrom” or “ Charyb- 
dis.” I have seen Charybdis—piffling little thing; I have 
not seen Maelstrom, but I have talked to men who have 
seen it. But Portland Race could eat either of them and 
not know it had had breakfast. 

I went through the tail-end of Portland Race the other 
day; only the very tail-end. I had seen it from close 
by half a dozen times before in my life. I had very nearly 
got into it last year. But this time I did actually make 
knowledge of the “ thing in itself ”’—and there is no mis- 
taking it. It is one of the wonderful works of God. 

Portland Bill stands right out into the Channel and chal- 
lenges the Atlantic tide. It is a gatepost, with Alderney 
and the Hogue for gateposts on the other side. They 
make the gate of the narrow sea; outside them you are 
really (in spite of names) in the air of the ocean, and 
looking toward the Americas. Inside them is the domestic 
pond. Portland Bill thrusts out into the Channel and 
challenges the Atlantic sea. In my folly for many years 
I used to call it “ William,” but I will do so no longer. 
For there is something awful about the snake-like descending 
point, and dreadful menace in the waters beyond. And 
here Portland Bill differs from his namesake of the land. 
It would be familiar to call a William of the land “ Bill.” 
But in the matter of Portland it is familiar to call Bill 
“William.” I will never call him William again. 

I had well known what the Race was, after the fashion 
of our shadowy nominal knowledge. I knew it in printed 
letters. I knew it on the chart. I knew it in the Channel 
Pilot. I knew it even by the senses (in a sense) for I had 
seen it with my eyes and I had heard it with my ears. I 
had heard it roaring like a herd, or park, or pride, of lions 
miles away. I had seen its abominable waste of white 
water on a calm day: shaving it by a couple of hundred 
yards. But there is all the difference in the world between 
that kind of knowledge and knowledge from within! 

He that shall go through even the tail-end of Portland 
Race in a small boat and in calm weather will know what 
he is talking about, and for so vast an accession of real 
knowledge even that pain is worth while. 

Portland Race lies in a great oval, sometimes three, some- 
times four or five miles out from Portland Bill, like a huge 
pendant hanging from the tip of a demon’s ear. It is 
greater or smaller according to whether the wind be off- 
shore or on, but it is immense always, for it is two miles 
or more across. It lumps, hops, seethes and bubbles, 
just like water jumping over the fire, but the jumps are 
here in feet, and the drops are tons. 

There is no set of the sea in Portland Race: no run and 
sway: no regular assault. It is an abominable chaos of 
pyramidical waters leaping up suddenly without calculation 
or rule of advance. It is not a charge but a scrimmage ; 
a wrestling bout : but a wrestling bout of ten against one. 
It purposely raises a clamour to shake its adversary’s soul, 


wherein it most resembles a gigantic pack of fighting dogs, 
o2 
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for it snarls, howls, yells, and all that most terrifically. 
Its purpose is to kill, but to kill with triumphant pride. 

And all these things you find out if you get mixed up 
in it on a very small boat. 

Perhaps the reason why Portland Race does not take the 
beetling place it should in the literature of England is that 
those who turn out the literature of England by the acre 
to-day never go through Portland Bill save in craft 
as big as towns—liners and the rest. Even these have 
been taught respect. During the war Portland Race sank 
a ship of 14,000 tons loaded with machinery and if you 
were to make a list of all the things which Portland Race 
has swallowed up it would rival Orcus. Portland Race 
is the master terror of our world. 

And here I can imagine any man who had sailed saying 
to me that there are many other Races abominable in 
their various degree. I have not been through Alderney 
Race since the year ’95, but I suppose it is still going strong. 
The Wild Goose Race off the Bishop is. I am told, a very 
considerable thing. I only know it from hearsay. On 
hearing in the year *14 what it was like I took very great 
care to go inside. The Skerries also—I mean the one off 
Anglesey—is worthy to be saluted. And even little St. 
Albans, though it is'a toy compared to Portland, is a nuisance 
in any wind. 

But the reason Portland deserves the master name which 
it has never reached, the reason I write so strongly of the 
ignorance of England toward this chief English thing, the 
reason that Portland Race makes me seriously consider 
whether literary gents be not, after all, the guardians of 
greatness, and whether their neglect be not, after all, the 
doom of the neglected, is that this incredible thing lies to 
everybody’s hand. The Pirates of the Dark Ages must 
have gone through it (and foundered). Every one making 
Dorset from France for 2,000 years must have risked it. 
To-day the straight course of innumerable ships out of 
Southampton making for the Start and the Lizard to the 
ocean leads them right past it—yet I know nothing of 
it in our Letters, unless it be one allusion of Mr. Hardy’s 
to the ghosts which wander above it. But there is no ghost 
so full of beef as to wander above Portland Race! 

It is perhaps in that word ‘“ Southampton” that I 
have struck defeat. Until Southampton became the port 
for the Americas the Race lay off the track. No man 
running down Channel from the Thames need touch the 
Race, no man running up. Even beating down or up 
Channel you are free to go about before you touch the 
broken water ; running you do not go near it. And steam 
need have nothing to do with it—except all that steam 
which during the last thirty years has begun to use again 
more and more our one great inland sea inside the Isle of 
Wight. 

There is a great deal more that I had intended to write 
about Portland Race. I had intended to talk about the 
folly of the Bill challenging the sea and how it ought to be 
an island, as it was for centuries. I had intended to say 
something of that canal between Portland Roads and the 
West Bay which ought to have been dug long ago, and which 
some day people will wish they had dug, when it is too 
late. I had intended to give rules for getting round by the 
narrow smooth. I had intended to curse the absurd arrange- 
ment whereby the tide, instead of behaving like a reasonable 
human tide and running six hours either way, runs nine 
hours from both sides of the Bay, leaving only three for 
the dodge round. I had intended to add much more. 

But I cannot. Let me end with this piece of advice. 

Never trust any man unless he has gone round Portland 
Bill with something under 10 tons. Never allow any man 
to occupy any position of import to the State until he has 
gone round Portland Bill under his own sail in something 
under 10 tons. But most of all, never believe any man, 
no, not even if you see it printed on this page, who says 
that he himself has done the thing. 


H. BEttoc. 


ERNST TOLLER 
AND THE MACHINE-WRECKERS 


URING the summer the Grosses Schauspielhaus has 
D been performing Die Maschinenstiirmer (The 
Machine-Wreckers), Ernst Toller’s drama of the 
Luddite anti-machinery riots of 1811-16 in England. Ernst 
Toller, the most sincere and passionate of the younger 
German dramatists, is still imprisoned in a fortress for his 
part in the Bavarian Soviet revolution; and the per- 
formances of his play have given rise to demonstrations 
from both sides, the spectators of the Left shouting, “‘ Down 
with Bavaria!” while those of the Right have protested 
against the Communist incitement implied in the speeches. 
On the evening when I saw the play its run was nearly 
ended, and the excitement had died down; but there was 
a great audience in the Schauspielhaus, which may be com- 
pared roughly to the Albert Hall with the two upper balconies 
removed, the arena cleared of its seats, and the organ and 
platform occupied bya stage. Around the arena are tiers of 
boxes. The players enter either from the wings of the stage 
or from a gangway at the opposite end of the arena, which is 
used notably by the Reinhardt “crowds.” Below the 
proscenium, and in place of the orchestra, is a broad flight 
of steps giving access from the arena to the stage, and vice 
versa. The Great Schauspielhaus has already been described 
by several writers, and its plans may be studied in a booklet 
issued by the Verlag des Deutschen Theaters (1921); but 
these few details must be recapitulated if the setting of the 
production is to be understood. The acoustics of the theatre 
are poor. People sitting in the lower boxes complain that 
the performers shout in their ears; in the middle boxes I 
heard a troublesome echo; and it must be well-nigh impos- 
sible to carry any distinction of cadence as far as the upper 
tiers. The place, in a word, is too large, too hard, and too 
resonant ; but it is a noble theatre, and no good playgoer 
can cross the threshold without invoking a blessing upon Herr 
Reinhardt’s genius for creation. His art of production (or 
that of his lieutenants) is another matter. The Machine- 
Wreckers was not imaginatively produced. The cleverness 
of the mise-en-scéne made a strong momentary impression, 
but it shaded, like some fabric of neutral tint and indubitable 
good taste, the flame that burns in Toller’s work. A kind of 
stylistic naturalism overlaid the whole. There were remark- 
able moments; as, for instance, the surging of a crowd of 
factory girls against the railings of the manager’s red brick 
house, and his sudden appearance in the doorway at the head 
of the steps, a sharp little figure, incredibly diminutive, with 
white choker and tight-waisted coat and arms akimbo, to 
quell the disturbance. In another scene two such diminutive 
and mannered figures sat on high stools, on either side of high 
desks, in the factory owner’s office, while flanking the 
doorway in the background were painted red ledgers six feet 
high on colossal shelves. The ledgers were the dramatis 
persone ; the men no more than bookworms. The machine- 
wrecking scene was beautiful in composition, with moonlight 
streaming through tall factory windows upon the engine, a 
steam-driven construction (perhaps anachronistic) of primi- 
tive flywheels, cranks and frames, with an engineer upon its 
bridge. The machine-wreckers are overcome by terror at 
the sight of this mechanical Moloch, and the first of them 
who takes courage to strike a blow is caught by the flywheel 
and mangled. These were, however, the easy triumphs of a 
producer who understood the spectacular possibilities of his 
subject (and perhaps the limitations of his theatre where 
poetic drama is concerned). Even in the Great Schauspiel- 
haus, Toller has not yet found his stage. 

The Machine-Wreckers begins with the maiden speech of 
Byron in the House of Lords, on the occasion of the intro- 
duction of a Bill for repressive measures against the Luddites. 
He declares that robber wars, no less than the introduction 
of the mechanical loom, have been responsible for driving 
the workers to violence. In a world already half shattered by 
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international feuds, the mason stood ready to rebuild—‘“ only 
the trowel he held was not his own.” He goes on: 


My lords, you call these men and women rabble, 
Cry out upon the many-headed monster, 
Demand its leaders shall be straightway hung. 
When Mercy starves, the State must thirst for blood! 
The sword, as ever, is a fools’ recourse ! 

Let us consider well this rabble, lords ; 

It is the rabble labouring in your fields, 

It is the rabble serving in your halls, 

It is the rabble whence your soldiers spawn, 

It is the strong arm that sets you in power 

To bid defiance to an enemy world, 

And it will bid defiance to its masters 

If it be driven madly to despair. 


Castlereagh replies coldly that : 


These are the words of playwriting and poetry, 
Statesmanship is the handiwork of hard men . . 

The Reverend Malthus shewed that scores of thousands 
Too many live in England. Nature denies 

To such redundant masses nutriment. . . . 


The bill is carried, with Byron as the sole dissentient ; and 
the scene changes to Nottingham, where the weavers, 
already idle in consequence of the introduction of machinery 
or on strike against it, are hanging effigies of strike-breakers 
in the streets and meditating an attack on the looms. The 
intelligence among their leaders is Jimmy Cobbett, a 
travelled man and self-styled tramp and agitator, who is for 
the conquest of the machines instead of their destruction. 
The others are Ned Lud, the dull but honest leader of the 
weavers’ movement, and John Wible, the fanatic who 
becomes an agent-provocateur in the pay of an employer 
whom he hates. Among the secondary figures are a 
Shakespearean philosophic beggar and an old half-witted 
weaver who seeks for heaven on earth. They are the 
critical chorus of the action : 


Beggar : What dost there ? 

Jimmy : A pamphlet. 

Beggar: Pamphlets—drifting sand. Fit to stop the eyes and 
ears ; they go no deeper. Say, friend, art sure of thy men ? 

Jimmy : They are working men. 

Beggar : No less men for that. 

Jimmy : Working men keep faith. 

Beggar : Some of them, ’tis true. 
Do all men keep faith, are all men brave and true ? Never. Then 
why should working men be so? Because they work ? See them 
as they are, not as you would have them be. These are your new 
gods, called “holy workmen.” True gods, pure gods, wise gods, 
perfect gods—English weavers of 1815. Dreamer! Friend, a man 
who fights with gods for comrades will ride to victory as surely as 
an apple-blossom comes to fruit. Open your eyes and see that 
they are nothing but men, good and bad, greedy and generous, 
petty and great-hearted—and yet try your luck! If you win 
through and they change their nature in the fight, I take off my 
hat to you. 

Jimmy : The workers fight for justice. 

Beggar: I have lived under three governments. All of them 
cheated the people. Those that cheat the people least are called 
just governments. 


Writing ? 


But all? There’s a question. 


Toller is a poet who has read many newspapers; but it 
need not be said of him that if he had read less newspapers 
he would be a greater artist. In passion, in thought, in 
expression, he is the voice of his hour. He is himself Masse- 
Mensch, the title he has chosen for another of his dramas, 
where the revolutionary Ego contends with the revolutionary 
surge of common wills. In the Great Schauspielhaus 
sentence after sentence comes across to the listener with an 
echo of something read (or, oftener, something thought) 
concerning the welter of Germany out-of-doors. He is such 
a voice as Gerhart Hauptmann was, a long thirty years ago, 
at the time of “ Before Sunrise ” and “The Weavers”; and 
it is not only the urgency of the times that has given him a 
clearer utterance. For Toller has the one essential quality 
of his generation; there is ecstasy in his work. I went 
down to Breslau for the Gerhart Hauptmann Festival. The 
city was beflagged. The President of the Republic was 
there ; the Speaker of the Reichstag was there ; the Burgo- 
master of Breslau was there ; the author was there. Gerhart 
Hauptmann umbrellas, with a bust of the dramatist for a 
handle (2,000 marks in real ivory, 1,500 marks in bone), were 


for sale in the best shops. It was a most respectable and 
memorable occasion, but there was no ecstasy. The 
naturalistic drama is dead, and this Festival was its elaborate 
funeral. Rosa Bernd, Fuhrmann Henschel—their day is over. 
Florian Geyer will live longer, for it has the ecstatic spark ; 
and Florian Geyer, like Ernst Toller, is Germany. 

AsHLEY DUKEs. 


Drama 


THE VILNA COMPANY 


HE Vilna Company at the Kingsway Theatre are 
perfect actors. Unfortunately, illness has prevented 
me from seeing more than one of their performances, 

the first, Yankel the Smith. They will be at the Kingsway 
for only one week more, and those who care about the art 
of acting can still seize a rare pleasure. I have seldom 
seen individual acting so precise and vigorous, and never 
better orchestrated into a complete harmonious effect. 
Meanwhile, though I cannot pay my tribute of admiration 
in full, I can at least do my duty by te‘ling my readers 
that here is something which amateurs of acting must 
not miss. 

The plays are acted in that ignoble hotch-potch 
language, Yiddish, which sounds like German, but unfortu- 
nately, owing to a peculiar stress in pronunciation, an 
infusion of Russian and Hebrew words, and the oddity of 
its constructions and word-endings, is more or less incompre- 
hensible even to those who can follow pretty well a dialogue 
in German. The synopsis, of course, helps one out. The 
play of gesture and expression is so vivid that one’s emo- 
tions are always engaged, only the acting so obviously 
follows every shade of meaning in the dialogue that it is 
maddening to miss the pleasure of verifying that fact 
at every turn. 

The parts which these mid-European Jewish actors play 
are, of course, Jewish characters, and the life their plays 
depict is Jewish life in Central Europe, in many respects 
that of an old order which is passing away. They have, 
therefore, the same advantage that the Sicilian players 
had when Grasso’s company came over and played Sicilian 
drama for us. They, too, are picturesque and, like the 
Sicilians, they have the enormous pull as actors of belonging 
to a violently expressive, effusively gesticulating race. 
The pitch at which the scenes—whether comic, tragic, 
sordid, pathetic—are carried through is, consequently, 
quite as intense; a family discussion round a samovar 
acquires immense visible and audible vivacity, while at 
the climaxes we have before us human beings through 
whom emotion storms like a wind through a wood. Con- 
trasted with this, a moment of reserve, stillness, self- 
control, tells, of course, with treble the effect ; imagine, 
then, the opportunities for an actor or actress with a gift for 
pathos! There is no doubt, then, about “ the pull” these 
actors have, but it would avail them little artistically 
if their effects were not modulated and combined. At 
the Kingsway Theatre we often heard three or four men 
and women speaking at once, as people do when they are 
quarrelling or in moments of excited discussion. How 
often do you hear that done on the English stage? English 
production hardly ever achieves successful simultaneity of 
speech, and without it often excitement cannot be con- 
veyed at all, while the tempo of many a scene of mere 
social vivacity becomes too slow. It is a difficult feat of 
production. On the stage of the Kingsway Theatre you 
can observe how it ought to be done. English actors, 





producers, authors, are so afraid that a word may be lost 
that they often destroy the spirit of the dialogue, each 
speaker dropping his line into a silence made for it, as 
though he were dropping medicine into a graduated glass. 
Note, this is probably the last week these excellent artists 
will be with us. 


DesMonD MacCarTuy. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


r | SHE first number of The Criterion (R. Cobden 
Sanderson. 3s. 6d.), the new literary quarterly 
review, contains an essay on Dullness by Professor 

Saintsbury, a Plan of a Novel by Dostoevsky, the first 

part of an essay on The Legend of Tristram by Mr. Sturge 

Moore, several separate poems entitled The Waste Land 

by Mr. T. S. Eliot, a short story by Miss May Sinclair, The 

Victim, an essay on German Poetry of To-Day by Hermann 

Hesse, and a review of Ulysses by M. Valery Larbaud. I 

have been looking forward to this review, having a great 

respect for its editor, Mr. Eliot, as a critic, even when I 

disagree with him. When, asa poet, in defiance of subjective 

atmospherics, he transmits poetry to me in code, I often 
fail to pick out the message, but the fragments en clair 
always intrigue me. Whatever he is up to I am sure he 
is not undexterous. As a critic he never says things (as 

I fear most of us do) by way of business. He is three-parts 

scholar, and nothing can exceed the air of caution with 

which he draws the fine thread of inference through the 

minute puncture made by the needle of perception. I 

believe myself that the direction in which his own poetry 

travels (and the art of fiction is being vociferously shooed 
by admirers of Mr. James Joyce) to be a blind alley. But 
by all means let those who do not see a blank wall at the 
end push on till they bump their noses; like the Cubists, 

I believe they will, in a year or two, begin to retrace their 

steps. 

* * * 

Professor Saintsbury’s article contains very sage advice 
to the reader; it is an exhortation against prejudiced and, 
above all, passive reading. ‘‘ Even with the greatest and 
most overpowering poetry, even with romance of the first 
rank that you have read till you could almost recite it all 
‘off book,’ the consummate enjoyment is never without 
contribution on the reader’s side. And it is, at any rate 
in a very large number of cases, the failure to contribute 
which prevents enjoyment itself; and leaves the sense— 
or at any rate brings about the accusation—of Dullness.”’ 

* * * 


After that, I should have felt shy of saying that I found 
the plan of Dostoevsky’s unwritten novel, “‘ The Life of a 
Great Sinner,” dull. But that is hardly the word which 
would, in any case, have expressed my reaction to it. Here, 
however, the reader is asked to contribute a very great 
deal indeed. We are only given a rapid psychological 
synopsis of a great, agitated, intricate novel. It is interesting 
as showing the degree to which the complexity of the 
characters, of the scenes between them, was present to 
Dostoevsky’s mind, simultaneously with his general 
plan. He seems to have lived through a novel in all its 
ramifications before writing it, at a speed only comparable 
to that with which a dreaming man may live through a long 
dream between the moment of being called in the morning 
and opening his eyes. Apart from this interest, reading 
these notes is hardly more satisfying than it would be to a 
hungry man to overhear frantically hurried waiters laying 
a table, clattering the knives and clashing the plates, 
for an enormous table d@héte, knowing that he would never 
himself sit down to it. No doubt it would have been a 
wonderful novel, all about humility and forgiving the 
unforgivable sinner. The plan has been published in book 
form by the Hogarth Press, together with Stravrogin’s 
Confession (6s.), of which I shall have a word to say presently. 
This “ note ” of Dostoevsky’s is interesting to critics of his 
methods: “The story is a life—i.e., although from the 
author, it must be concise, without being meagre in explana- 
tions, but also representing by means of scenes. In this 
harmony is needed. The concision of the story is at times 
that of Gil Blas. As though no importance is attached 
(by the author) to dramatic and scenic passages. But 


the dominating idea of the Life should be seen, i.e., although 
the whole dominating idea is not explained and is always 
left vague, the readers should always realise that the idea 
is religious, that the Life is of such importance that it is 
worth while to begin even from the years of extreme child- 
hood. Also, in the selection of that in which the story 
consists, of all facts, there is continuously displayed (some- 
thing) and the man to be is constantly exhibited and set 
on a pedestal.” There you have an exact description of 
his method. 
* * * 

Miss Sinclair’s short story is a murder story with a 
ghost in it, admirably and grimly told. A cool-headed 
chauffeur murders a solitary old master because he wrongly 
supposes that his master persuaded his girl to give him up. 
He plans the murder and carries it out with so much fore- 
sight that no suspicions rest on him. He drains the body 
of blood into the bath, after turning on the taps and opening 
the waste, then cuts up the dry corpse into seven parcels, 
which he throws, together with a suit of clothes, down a 
pot-hole on the moor, on the way to the station, whither 
he drives his master’s portmanteau, to catch the London 
train. He arrives in the nick of time to catch it, buys a 
ticket for his master, rushes down the platform, asking the 
guard if he saw Mr. Greathead get in, and then throws the 
portmanteau and coat into an empty carriage and is seen 
touching his cap to the window as the train draws out. 
That is the last that is heard of Mr. Greathead. Acroyd 
then goes back to the house and stays there ; the ghost of the 
dead man appears to him; he sees him constantly ; he 
hears the “ shoob-shoob ” of his slippered feet down the 
passages; he begins to lose his nerve. The apparition, 
Acroyd’s terror, the processes by which he passes from 
security to apprehension, are vividly described. Miss 
Sinclair shows here a great deal of cunning in stalking, then 
springing upon, the instinct of fear in us, just as in describing 
the murder she knew how to shock us while = 
detached herself. But (here comes what Americans cal 
“the knock of regret !”’), but she ends with a wretched piece 
of shoddy modern morality. The ghost speaks. It proves a 
benevolent ghost which, to begin with, to all ghost lovers 
of taste is a lusus nature—a fraud, a disappointment. 
The late Mr. Greathead has been haunting his murderer 
in order to tell him that his conscience (with regard to the 
murder) must be at rest; by killing him he had even done 
him a good turn; it was only “hating him” that was 
wicked. There is nothing bad in strangling an old man 
and cutting him up. This sounds a very lofty sentiment, 
but what rubbish it is—that it does not matter what you 
do to others, that only what you feel in your heart is 
important. Why, even the converse would be truer, that so 
long as you do not act on base or brutal impulses the 
wickedness of your heart is a negligible matter. The contrast 
in this story between the masterly hardness of the author’s 
touch and the softness of her head is disconcerting. 


* * * 


M. Valery Larbaud’s essay on Ulysses, translated from 
the Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, disappointed me. It is a 
prime example of criticism written by a clever man who 
wants to convey a sense of the immense importance of the 
work he is criticising without going into his subject. Asa 
description of the plan of the book it is adequate, and in 
some respects interesting, because it is based on com- 
munications from the author ; but as criticism it is negligible, 
with the exception of two points; that Ulysses is not a 
licentious book but an obscene one (obvious, but worth 
saying), and that the author’s way of handling such matters 
resembles that of Catholic casuists, who treat them coldly 
(in Latin) without any regard to human self-respect. This 
is only one element in Mr. Joyce’s peculiar case, but it is 
an important one. M. Larbaud must have known this. 
He does not mention the morose delectation in the book 
even, which also stares the reader in the face. M. Larbaud’s 
essay is controlled by the fear of saying anything foolish ; 
he is thinking all the time about cautious navigation, 
and he succeeds in avoiding rocks ; but he is a poor explorer. 

* * * 


The Criterion is, admirably printed and paged, the most 
discreet and distinguished-looking review on the market. 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NOTES ON NOVELS 


Jacob’s Room. By Vincin1a Wootr. The Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d. 
Cytherea. isy Josepn HeERGESHEIMER. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


There is an expression, one of those unused phrases that nest 
in the tall tree-top of the idiom book. “I would rather have his 
room than his company.” One learned its French equivalent, 
which was not less excluded from common speech (strange and 
beautiful it is, like one cf Swinburne’s nature poems, this mating 
of unuttered phrases with their alien fellow-outcast over frontier 
seas and mountains, through the kind ponderous idiom-book), 
and it was forgotten, till it should be recalled by Mrs. Woolf's 
last book. Very strongly has Mrs. Woolf preferred Jacob’s 
room to his company. Jacob lives, but that is hearsay. Jacob 
dies; there could be nothing more negative than the death 
of one who never (that we could learn for certain) lived, reported 
by a mouth that makes every human event she speaks of seem 
as if it had not happened. But his room we know. “ The 
eighteenth century has its distinction. These houses were 
built, say, a hundred and fifty years ago. The rooms are 
shapely, the ceilings high ; over the doorways a rose or a ram’s 
skull is carved in wood. Even the panels, painted in raspberry- 
coloured paint, have their distinction.” We know so much 
about it; how his mother’s letter, in its pale blue envelope, 
lay waiting for him by the biscuit-box ; how the Globe looked 
pinkish under the lamplight and was stared at, but not read, cne 
cold night ; how the room heard, at hours when the elderly lie 
abed, young men disputing on whether this or that line came 
in Virgil or Lucretius; and how, Jacob dead in the war, it 
felt his absence. “ Listless is the air in an empty room, just 
swelling the curtain ; the flowers in the jar shift. One fibre in 
the wicker arm-chair creaks, though no one sits there. .. .” 

Mrs. Woolf has again provided us with a demonstration that she 
is at once a negligible novelist and a supremely important writer. 
The novel may be exactly what it likes. It may be fifteen 
thousand words, or five hundred thousand ; it may be written 
as simply as a melody in one part or as elaborately as a sym- 
phony. But it must, surely, submit to one limitation. It 
must. primarily concern itself with humanity. Only the long 
drive of the human will can be fitly commemorated in the long 
drive of the novel form. Now from that point of view Jacob’s 
Room is a failure. The fault of it is not that it is about common- 
place people—that, indeed, is never a fault—but that it is not 
about individuals at all but about types as seen through the 
refractions of commonplace observers’ eyes. Jacob’s mother, 
Betty Flanders, is based on the conventional exclamations that 
such a figure of bluff maternity would evoke from a common- 
place observer ; so, too, Florinda the whore ; so, too, Mother Stuart, 
her entrepreneuse ; so, too, Clara Durrant, the nice girl; and 
Sandra Wentworth Williams, humorous but wholly a reported 
thing, dredged up from the talk of some cosmopolitan tea- 
party. 

But take the book not as a novel but as a portfolio, 
and it is indubitably precious. A portfolio is indeed an appro- 
priate image, for not only are Mrs. Woolf’s contributions to her 
age loose leaves, but they are also connected closely with the 
pictorial arts. Though she may have read Jane Austen and the 
Russians and James Joyce with more than common delight and 
intelligence, it is nothing in literature that has made her. She 
can write supremely well only of what can be painted ; best of 
all, perhaps, of what has been painted. Take, for example, 
one of the rare occasions when the people in the book evoke 
emotion, the short and subtle and extremely funny conversation 
between Miss Edwards and Mr. Calthorp at the Durrants’ party. 
The temptation is to ascribe it (since it plainly hardly came of 
itself) to the influence of Jane Austen. But if that had been 
the source the conversation would have had some high lights 
of verbal amusingness on it instead of being simply a success 
in suggestion, in the evocation of a prim social atmosphere. 
The derivation is surely a drawing in Punch, a pre-Du Maurier 
drawing of discreet ladies in spread skirts and young men with 
peg-top trousers and curling beards, sitting at parties glorious 
with the innocent pretentiousness of hired pineapples and 
ad hoc waiters from the pastrycook’s. 

There is dull stuff near the beginning about the Scilly 
Isles; none of the old people whose hints Mrs. Woolf can 
take, painted those parts. There is a good outing with 
the foxhounds in Essex, to which Morland and the old 
hunting prints have given their jollity. But best of all are 
Mrs. Woolf’s London series. There was a gentleman who 
lived in the prime of the nineteenth century, when it was at 
once prim and fresh and artificial like anewly-plucked gardenia, 
named Mr. Boys, who made many lithographs of London. It 





was all as lovely then as Nash’s Quadrant when we were young. 
Exquisitely did the industrious Mr. Boys capture its beauty, 
looking through an eye clear and bright as a dewdrop, wielding 
a neat hand as neatly as any old maid at her embroidery, to 
record the near-classicism of those stately streets, the pediments 
which were usually mitigated in their Latinity by emblems 
of Britannia and sculptural allusions to the Royal Family, 
the proud pillars that were painted the colour of pale soup and 
marbled, as likely as not, with pink veinings. ‘Taste was his 
absolutely. He was, one remembers, not so good with his 
people, save with such oddities as sweeps and hurdy-gurdy men. 
Yet it was not all masonry. He knew God as well as Nash. 
Above his streets there were limitless skies (by them alone you 
may know whether your copy is coloured by his hand or a 
hireling’s) full of light, full of real sailing clouds. 

His talent was blood-brother to that of Mrs. Woolf. Always 
and whimsically enough, since her tale is of this day, she suggests 
that young virgin-spirited London of his time. Her eye, too, is 
clear and bright as a dewdrop, her industry immense and humble, 
her taste as final. She can tell how dawn comes to London. 
““The Bank of England emerges ; and the Monument with its 
bristling head of golden hair ; the dray-horses crossing London 
Bridge show grey and strawberry and iron coloured. There is 
a whir of wings as the suburban trains rush into the terminus. 
And the light mounts over the faces of all the tall blind houses, 
slides through a chink and paints the lustrous bellying crimson 
curtains ; the green wineglasses; the coffee cups; and the 
chairs standing askew.’ She tells how Rotten Row looks on 
a sweet afternoon ; how the leather curtain flaps at the door of 
St. Paul’s ; how the morning army looks pouring over Waterloo 
Bridge. She is less successful with her considered characters 
than with her odd vignettes, less successful with Jacob than 
with Mrs. Grandage. Yet this is no brick-counting, no extension 
of the careful cataloguing ** Nature Notes” method to the 
phenomena of town. It is authentic poetry, cognisant of the 
soul, 

We travel far from the innocent world recorded by good Mr. 
Boys and re-created by Mrs. Woolf when we turn to Cytherea. 
Mr. Hergesheimer’s accomplishment is immense, inordinate. 
He has taken a theme which one would have thought would have 
required a great deal of explanation. He desires to illustrate 
that terrible doom which falls sometimes on people of moderate 
habits in early middle life, when they seemed to be seized by 
some sexual force external to themselves and compelled to offer 
up their homes and habit of decorum as a sacrifice in expiation 
of their past refusal to serve any but the respectable gods of 
the market-place. It is done with incredible ingenuity in the 
compass of a brief, supple, even slick story. Lee Randon is 
all right ; everything that a middle-aged business man ought 
to be, the faithful husband of Fanny. The features of the 
doll, Cytherea, smiling mysteriously in the shop-window, arouse 
in him dreams of something which a woman might have given 
him, but which no woman ever has. Those dreams become 
an aching hunger, that makes him impatient under the benevo- 
lence of his wife. They are a drug sent, it would almost seem, 
by some supernatural power to make him ready to fall into 
the astonishing afiair of passion that awaits him when he goes 
to New York and meets the queer, lean, fair woman, the hank 
of desire, Savina. They elope to Cuba. She dies of heart 
failure there ; and horribly he realises that it had not been 
quite good enough, not all that Cytherea had promised, that he 
was hideously ungrateful in thinking so, that he was also being 
perfectly just, and that the world held nothing better. . . . 

The effect of this story is marred by Mr. Hergesheimer’s increas- 
ing absorption in gadgets. His scenes, like the bathroom in 
The Young Visitiers, are always full of “* dodges of a rich nature.’’ 
Savina had a small gold bag, she ran to monograms, everywhere 
always is like the inside of Asprey’s ; and to sustain that gor- 
geousness Mr. Hergesheimer is not always adequately romantic. 
When Lee sat up in bed in the darkness, and heard the soft, 
thick, settling rustle of a fur coat falling on the floor, and saw 
a slender whiteness in the night, the words that Savina uttered 
were: “* Lee, where are you? It’s so cold.”” Such words could 
only be answered by a reference to the position of the hot-water 
bottle. This failure to rise quite high enough to an occasion 
provoked by magnificent language spoils the end of the book. 
When Savina dies she is dead as mutton; just like mutton; 
not more impressively nor with more reverberations on the 
spectators. The hot weather in Cuba is more blisteringly hot 
than any other weather in fiction; and there is brilliance and 
intuition in the passage where Lee, walking in the negro town 
up country,among the gabbling, passionate crowds, feels panic. 
* Was it to this that Savina had turned ? Had the world only 
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in the adherence to the duty typified by Fanny left such a morass 
as he saw about him? Was he, Lee Randon, instead of advanc- 
ing, falling back into a past more remote than coherent speech ? 
Nothing, he asserted, could be further from his intention and 
hope. Yet, without doubt, he was surrounded by the denial 
of order, of disciplined feeling ; and, flatly, it terrified him.” 
Mr. Hergesheimer is not a profound writer, nor a very careful 
one ; when he writes ‘‘ a past more remote than coherent speech ” 
he is not in the least saying what he means. But he has a good 
bright kingfisher of a romantic and inquiring mind. 
ReBecca WEST. 


A SURVEY OF FRANCE 


Modern France: a Companion to French Studies. Edited by 
ARTHUR TILLEY. Cambridge University Press. 35s. 


In the preface to this solid tome, the editor complains of the 
lack of space at his disposal and the too great compression that 
has consequently resulted. It is certainly no easy task to com- 
press even into 802 largish pages a complete survey of France, 
political, economic, legal, artistic and scientific from the year 
1494 to the present day. Yet this is what Mr. Tilley and his 
collaborators have set out to do and succeeded, to a large extent, 
in doing. 

The “ history” of the period is rapidly outlined from pp. 1-183 
and it is indeed such a helter-skelter affair that the reader does 
not get much out of it. Those who know nothing will find the 
course of events difficult to follow: those who know something 
will feel the general effect to be a little superficial. M. Aulard, 
however, knows how to lay on the paint with a broad brush, 
and sketches the French Revolution and Napoleon in thirty-four 
pages. In his picture for English readers of the Napoleonic 
era, he shows a consideration for other people’s feelings, which 
reminds us he belongs to a former age. He need not worry. 
Intelligent English people no longer want to throw the whole 
blame for the wars on to Napoleon and the French, and hope the 
day may not be distant when the likes of M. Aulard will not 
want to throw the whole blame for the World War on to 
Germany. M. Emile Bourgeois gives in a very few pages an 
excellent vignette of the Church during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and finds room to show clearly how it came 
to be that the philosophes were the only permanent beneficiaries 
of the quarrel between the Church and the Jansenists. 

But in a volume such as this the important business must 
be the side shows, which occupy by far the greater part of the 
book. M. Pierre Caron has a very good chapter on the French 
army and traces the continual efforts of the Ancien Régime 
to impose on the country some uniformity of military service, 
a task that was finally realised by the Revolution. He gives 
some figures, that will surprise many people, as to desertion in 
the ** Grande Armée.”’ ‘“ Defaulters and deserters,” he writes, 
“already frequent during the Revolution, increased beyond 
belief under the Empire. In 1804, in peace time, when there 
was as yet no particular reason for weariness, the police arrested 
no less than 25,000 deserters from the land forces. How many 
escaped is unknown. In the last years so much resistance was 
shown that we find regiments receiving only ten per cent. or 
five per cent. of the conscripts detailed to them; the rest had 
run away. The severest orders were issued in vain.’ Thus, 
when the rhetoric has rolled away, we see how unwillingly the 
French peasant bore the burden of imperial glory. 

The three chapters which follow, on economic and social life, 
the finance of the Ancien Régime and on public and private law, 
are among the best in the book ; in fact it is difficult to imagine 
such chapters being better written. All three deal with the same 
subject in a different way, to wit, the inability of the Central 
Government to enforce any degree of judicial or economic 
uniformity on the provinces. The so-called ‘ absolute” 
Bourbons were, in fact, among the most impotent of monarchs; 
and it was their impotence rather than their despotism that 
rendered the Revolution inevitable. Louis XV. indeed, by using 
the Jesuits to destroy the Parlements and the Parlements to 
destroy the Jesuits, manceuvred himself into a slightly better 
position than his great-grandfather had ever known. But by 
that time the situation was beyond saving and he had not begun 
to deal with the nobles. And then, hey presto! the Revolution 
did in ten years what the Bourbons had failed to do in 200. 
The historians of these three chapters all rightly stress the point 
that the Revolution came to fulfil, not to destroy, and they find 
its work entirely good. Others, looking perhaps with less 
biased eyes on the centralisation and uniformity of modern 
France, on the safeness of the Civil Code and the strangled 
monotony of provincial life, will not be quite so sure that the 





work of the Revolution was wholly admirable. Because the 
revolutionary leaders were so successful in accomplishing their 
aims, it is assumed they were fulfilling the highest aspirations of 
the people. But Provincial Liberties had put up the devil of a 
fight and the coming of the Préfets must have cast a chill over 
many generous hearts. Mr. Perrett must be particularly con- 
gratulated for his chapter on the Finance of the Ancien Régime, 
in which the only fault is its brevity. En passant, he gives the 
final coup de gréce to poor old Necker, whose stock has been 
slumping badly lately. His administration we are now informed 
was a “rake’s progress” and his “financial statements” were 
frauds. So great was his popularity that he might have done 
wonders for the finances, but he preferred to mortgage the 
future in order to remain in office. Beside him Calonne was an 
angel of light and courage. I do not doubt Mr. Perrett’s word 
for an instant, but I cannot give up, without a word of protest, 
everything that was beaten into me at school. M. de 
Lapradelle writes a most interesting chapter on Law, and 
many readers will be grateful for his sober account of the legis- 
lative output of the Revolutionary Chambers, as this essential 
feature of revolutionary history is nearly always smothered by 
historians under the eider-down of their rhetoric. M. Sagnac’s 
pages on the amount of property that changed hands during the 
Revolution are particularly valuable; he gives a most inform- 
ing description of the sales of émigré and church land that 
continued throughout the Revolution, and then he remarks 
calmly that it is now impossible to fix the amount of national 
property which fell respectively into the hands of bourgeois and 
peasant. Very likely it is extremely difficult. But considering 
the amount of fiery energy that has been put into writing about 
the Revolution, it is a pity that historians have been willing to 
avoid dealing with the most important features of what they are 
trying to describe. But if more of them were like MM. Sagnac 
and de Lapradelle and Mr. Perrett we might know a few of the 
essential facts about our ancestors. 


At this point (p. 359) we turn to the Humanities. Mr. Tilley 
writes competently, if a little safely, on Humanism and French 
Literature during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; 
but it is gratifying to see him noting that Racine was not a mere 
frigid formalist, but on the contrary, a being interested above all 
in psychology. This is the sort of truth that needs shouting from 
the English housetops about once a week ; and when two critics 
so different in outlook as Mr. Tilley and Mr. Strachey say the 
same thing within six months of each other, one can begin to feel 
quite cheerful. The Reverend H. F. Stewart is less “ safe ” and 
more lively about the eighteenth century. His paper, it goes 
without saying, contains a lot of excellent criticism, but he seems 
a trifle out of sympathy with his period. If only one page can be 
given to Diderot, why waste a line of it saying: “ not a great 
character—but a splendid worker”? What is a “great” 
character ? Diderot’s absolutely candid, disinterested, sym- 
pathetic, generous, loving nature stands out in nearly every line 
of his writings and correspondence, which is having a great 
enough character for most people and, though a splendid 
worker he was a lot more than that. Again, when Mr. Stewart 
says that Rousseau’s Confessions were not written “de bonne 
foi,” in a very esoteric sense he is doubtless ultimately right. 
But put thus baldly, the remark is highly misleading. Nobody 
would guess from it that the Confessions was a revolution in 
Letters and inaugurated the introspective movement, which has 
got so trying since. His account of the eighteenth-century Novel 
is good, though no mention is made of that astonishing book, Les 
Liaisons dangereuses, the last expiring effort of the Ancien 
Régime, behind which we almost seem to hear the slick flick of 
the guillotine. It is to be hoped that Mr. Stewart has not been 
led into the superficial error of finding in that psychological 
tragedy merely un livre impur. Again, in his short sketch of the 
barren period of the Revolution, half a line might have been 
given to that fly-blown hero, the Chevalier de Faublas. 


Mr. Tilley wades, with some dignity, through the morass of 
the romantic movement. He keeps his head about Victor 
Hugo. But what can be made of the following passage, which 
seeks to sum up the achievement of Balzac? “ It is evident 
that evil appeals to his imagination more powerfully than good. 
His good characters are simple and colourless and they are 
generally sacrificed to the bad. Balzac was a pessimist ; if he 
‘saw life steadily’ he ‘did not see it whole.” How much 
longer is this sort of sentimentality going to pass as criticism? 
What justification has Mr. Tilley got for his optimism, or for 
forcing it on others? And in any case, what has it to do with 
literature ? But it is wrong to be hard on Mr. Tilley. He, like 
a good leader, has taken the worst job on his own shoulders. 
The last fifty years are treated by a M. Gonzague Truc, who 
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cannot be congratulated on his work. He can only see in 
Bouvard et Pecuchet “two fools depicted with a detail that 
becomes repulsive,” a singularly unhelpful criticism. Writing 
on modern drama, he says of MM. Bernstein and Bataille, 
“Both are conspicuous for sound technique, poetical feeling, 
and an acute sense of reality.” Some of us would say that their 
technique is stagey, their sense of reality nil, and their poetical 
feeling clap-trap. In the section devoted to poetry, M. Truc 
mentions several symbolists, but forgets Rimbaud, Laforgue 
and Corbiére. He might have taken the trouble to look at the 
headings of Les poétes maudits. Among modern critics there is 
no reference to Rémy de Gourmont, or of living writers, choosing 
a few names at random, to M. Paul Valéry, M. Romains and 
M. Marcel Proust. 

The chapter on the Fine Arts is no better. A lot of names 
are given, but the writer shows no sign of feeling that one artist 
is more important than another, and can certainly provide no 
reasons for anyone having such an opinion. Thus, he tells us 
that the importance of the brothers Le Nain lies in the fact that 
they painted peasants. When true, the remarks are trite and 
often sink to the abject chatter of the guide book. As France is 
the one country with an artistic tradition that can be placed 
beside that of Italy, and considering the high level of art criticism 
that obtains there, it is a pity that Mr. Tilley did not alight on a 
more intelligent collaborator than M. Louis Hourticq, who is a 
professor at the Ecole Nationale des Beaux Arts. It would be 
easy to name half a dozen English critics who would have done 
the job far better. After this journey-work it is doubly delightful 
to turn to Mr. Dent’s article on Music, which though all too 
short is radiant with the charm of the author’s graceful scholar- 
ship. But then Mr. Dent knows exactly what is important 
and what is not, with the result that, though only allowed 
twenty pages, he gives his readers any amount of information 
and food for reflection and sends them away hungry for more. 
Mr. Ward gives a workmanlike sketch of French architecture, and 
it is gratifying to note his tacit admission that the Eiffel Tower 
is the only modern French building to justify its existence. 
M. Léché, of the Comédie Frangaise, writes well on the Theatre and 
gives valuable information on the development of scenery, staging, 
costume, etc. Realistic décor came in during the eighteenth 
century. For Voltaire’s L’Orphelin de la Chine, played at the 
Comédie Frangaise in 1755, ‘‘ Mlle. Clairon wore an extraordinary 
get-up, which both she and her audience thought pure Chinese.” 
M. Léché ends on a note of generous praise for the excellent 
work of reform which M. Coppeau is conducting at the Vieux 
Colombier. But it is sad that the author has not found more 
space for the history of the ballet during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. 

The last 120 pages of this remarkable book deal with philosophy, 
mathematics and science. I read the articles with pleasure and 
profit and many others will do the same. But for me to criticise 
them would be an act of grotesque pretentiousness even in a 
reviewer. In such a compilation as this, different chapters will 
inevitably be of differing value, but the book as a whole is 
nobly planned and is a considerable achievement. It is a book 
to buy and keep, as it contains a world of information of the 
kind the ordinary muddle-headed man always wants to know 
and generally contrives to forget. The bibliographies are of 
great value and the index beyond reproach. In fact the 
Cambridge Press can be proud of a good job. F. B. 


MR. ST. LOE STRACHEY 


The Adventure of Living. By J. Sr. Lor Srracuey. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 20s. 


From very few public men, and perhaps from no other English 
journalist, have we the right to expect an autobiography of 
greater interest than the one which the editor of the Spectator 
could produce. Life has been uncommonly good to him. He 
comes of an old (and, as he rejoices to tell us, a peculiar) family. 
Immediately after leaving the university he dropped into the 
Spectator, the two famous editors of which might almost have 
combed England without finding the man they wanted to carry 
on the distinctive tradition they had established. Mr. Strachey 
suited them exactly. He was taken on as leader-writer, and in 
a few years was editor-proprietor, with an opportunity, which 
he seized to good effect, of modifying the form of the paper 
and largely extending its public. In a word, Mr. Strachey 
belongs to that small and most highly favoured company— 
the men to whom fortune has given the one place in the scheme 
of things to which they are precisely fitted. 

But now here enters an element of surprise. Mr. Strachey 
describes The Adventure of Living as a subjective autobiography. 





It is certainly not that. Indeed, one would be rather hard put 
to it if one were asked to name any personal record of the time, 
by a man with an inner life worth considering at all, to which 
Mr. Strachey’s sub-title might not be more accurately applied 
than to his own memoirs. They contain, of course, much 
interesting and characteristic stuff. There is a chronicle of 
family affairs, and much good journalistic “ shop.” There is 
the picture of a delightful country home in Somerset; the 
portrait of an adorable West Country nurse; a brief satirical 
sketch of Balliol under Jowett, with frank confession of the 
undergraduate Strachey’s “ uppishness”; a heavy-shotted 
attack on compulsory Classics ; a description of the old Spectator 
office and its coupled mid- Victorian editors ; a sound Spectatorial 
attack upon Rhodesian imperialism ; a sermon on journalistic 
ethics, and much else that is altogether appropriate to the annals 
of Mr. Strachey’s pilgrimage. But—and the fact would be 
curious even if it were not contrary to Mr. Strachey’s declared 
plan—there is here no history of a mind. And there are no 
adventures of the spirit, if we except a suggestion of early 
psychic experience, and an account of the raptures which 
accompanied the discovery of the realms of gold in poetry and 
romance by a boy evidently born to read. Mr. Strachey’s 
reticence is most noticeable in his omission of everything asso- 
ciated with religion. In his direction of the Spectator he has 
accomplished the feat of continuing into the third decade of 
the twentieth century the theological character established for 
the paper by his forerunners in the middle of the nineteenth. 
But in this book, which he asks us to accept as his spiritual 
history, he says nothing about his relation to the religious 
thought of the period. There is not a word of the religious 
atmosphere of the ’seventies, or of any teacher or friend who 
counted in his speculative and imaginative life (save only Sir 
Bernard Mallet as apostle of the pure doctrine of Free Trade). 
There is not a word of the faith Mr. Strachey holds to-day ; of 
the roads by which he reached it, or the manner in which it has 
stood the strain of these latter years. 


Mr. Strachey, it is true, does set forth the essentials of his 
political creed ; but we should not hesitate to affirm that the 
chapters in which he makes this attempt will by the majority 
of his readers be judged the least satisfactory part of his story. 
Thus, although beginning by calling himself a Whig, and 
giorying in the label, he comes to a confession of pure democracy. 
He counts himself a thorough man of the people, holding that 
the majority must rule. Yet he cannot help revealing him- 
self on every page as a member of a minority, perhaps the most 
special and privileged minority in the modern world. And 
when he confronts the crucial test of Ireland—manifestly, in 
his own record, the one by which his political philosophy 
must stand or fall—his means of escape are entirely his own. 
The majority, he explains, is a matter, not of numbers only or 
chiefly. It is a matter of area ; and in this case the determining 
majority lives in England. But why not, the Irishman might 
well retort, in the British Commonwealth ? 

There is much in Mr. Strachey’s personal judgments that is 
curiously self-revealing. From among his contemporaries he 
selects for particular eulogy “ five great men.”” They are Cromer, 
Chamberlain, Hartington, John Hay, Roosevelt. It may seem 
strange that one who, in harmony with the Whig tradition, 
regards Cromer and Hartington as embodying the right English 
spirit of statecraft, should at the same time worship Chamber- 
lain and Roosevelt, while detesting Cecil Rhodes. There 
is a similar contradiction in Mr. Strachey’s literary estimates. 
He is proud, and most rightly proud, of having given Mr. Walter 
de la Mare his first chance (in the Cornhill); but he appears 
almost equally pleased to recall that, through the same 
magazine, he provided the Australian rhetorician, W. H. Fitchett, 
with an English audience. In an extremely interesting study 
Mr. Strachey salutes his predecessor, Meredith Townsend, as 
a supreme journalist ; but, singularly, he depicts him as a man 
of cranky judgment and credulous habit, living perpetually in 
the Hist, Beware! atmosphere that is the spiritual home of the 
present Duke of Northumberland and his friends. Townsend 
and his colleague, R. H. Hutton, made no mistake when they 
chose Mr. Strachey towards the close of their forty-years’ reign 
at No. 1 Wellington Street ; but it is perfectly plain that if 
it had not been directed by a mind of very different make from 
theirs, the Spectator could not have played its remarkable part 
in the affairs of England between the Diamond Jubilee and the 
collapse of 1914. 

In its general scheme and in matters of detail alike, the Specta- 
tor is one of the most carefully edited of English papers. It 
is, therefore, not a little surprising that in his private capacity 
Mr. Strachey should sometimes be a careless writer. What, we 
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wonder, would Mr. Strachey say to a contributor in whose copy 
the following sentence should appear: 
At heart he had a great and sane mind, though sometimes he 
could not resist the temptation to drop the reins on his horse’s 
neck ! 


Mr. Strachey’s distinctive place in English journalism is 
due, not to his ideas, but to the fine example he has given of 
editorial independence, which is recognised by the whole Press. 
We part from Mr. Strachey with a word of thanks for introducing 
us to the old housekeeper in Wellington Street who answered 
Townsend’s inquiry as to her religious belief with the confession, 
**T am a moderate atheist.” 8S. K. R. 


SIR THOMAS BROWNE 


Religio Medici. By Sir Tuomas Browne. Edited by W. 
Murison, M.A. Cambridge University Press. 4s. 6d. 


We spend more time in praising Sir Thomas Browne than in 
reading him. Every literate person in the English-speaking 
world knows his name, and some can quote his most felicitous 
phrases. But how many outside professed literary circles have 
any first-hand experience of his unique prose? This is a question 
beyond profitable conjecture, to which the diligence of statis- 
ticians returns for answer a perpetual and unsignifying aphony. 
It is possible, no doubt, to read Browne solely for his matter ; 
but I question whether he has often been so read since the 
seventeenth century. It is possible, also, to read him solely for 
his manner; a man may read and enjoy pages of Hydriotaphia 
and yet possess only the vaguest notion of their meaning. 
Neither of these ways leads to true appreciation ; but the second 
way is far more rewarding than the first. 

The editor of this school edition has no difficulty in saying in 
seven pages all that needs to be said about Browne’s life. Thomas 
Browne, son of Thomas Browne, a London mercer, was born at 
St. Michael-le-Quern, Cheapside, on October 19th, 1605. He 
was educated at Winchester School, and Pembroke College, 
Oxford, the University of Padua, and at Leyden. For the last 
forty-five years of his life he was a medical practitioner in 
Norwich. During the Civil War, as always, he was royalist in 
sympathy ; but having no taste for martyrdom he abstained 
from active resistance to the Parliamentarians, who made 
Norwich one of their strongholds. He did, however, passively 
resist them when they sent round the hat. For the most part 
he held strictly aloof from the quarrel that divided the nation, 
and devoted himself to antiquarian and curious researches and 
to writing his confession of faith. He lived in quiet opulence ; 
** his whole house and garden being,”’ says Evelyn, “‘ a paradise 
and cabinet of rarities’’; a description which also suits his 
mind, though that was of a melancholy cast. His chief 
characteristic as a writer is the complete interfusion of mysticism 
and antiquarianism in his work. 

The wisdom of God receives small honour from those vulgar 
Heads that rudely stare about, and with a gross rusticity admire 
His works; those highly magnify Him, whose judicious inquiry 
into His acts and deliberate research into His Creatures, return the 
duty of a devout and learned admiration.— Religio Medici. 


“If we are directed only by our particular natures, and 
regulate our inclinations by no higher rule than that of our 
reasons, we are but Moralists.”. Observe the mystic’s disdain 
for the moralist ! And he continues : 

Therefore this great work of charity must have other motives, 
ends, and impulsions. I give no alms only to satisfie the hunger of 
my Brother, but to fulfil and accomplish the Will and Command of 
my God; I draw not my purse for His sake that demands it, but 
His that enjoyned it: I relieve no man upon the Rhetorick of his 
miseries, nor to content mine own commiserating disposition ; for 
this is still but moral charity, and an act that oweth more to passion 
than to reason. He that relieves another upon the bare suggestion 
and bowels of pity, doth not this, so much for his sake as for his 
own ; for by compassion we make others’ misery our own, and so, 
by relieving them, we relieve our selves also. 

It would seem that, in spite of his royalism and his genial 
toleration of the Roman Church, there was a touch of the 
Puritan in Browne, something of the spirit that denounced 
bull-fighting, not because it caused pain to the bull, but because 
it afforded pleasure to the spectators. But we read him now, 
not for his opinions, but for his style. And, the style being the 
man, that is only another way of saying that we read him 
for himself. We read him to discover the riches of his mind: 
his poetry and his pedantry; his gorgeous pomp and his 
unconscious funniness; his humour (we agree with this editor 
that the very first sentence of Religio contains conscious 


humour) and those oddities of thought and expression which 
owe their existence to a failure in humour; his neat 
antitheses, and the grave dolorous march of his rhythms. 
Lowell, with pardonable exaggeration, described Browne’s mind 
as ““the most imaginative since Shakespeare”; and at the ser- 
vice of this imagination he had an instrument on which he 
played with a master-hand. Nowhere in English prose literature 
can be found a music more splendid, more rich in its character- 
istic qualities, than is his writing at its best, at its most purple. 
Methinks I have out lived myself, and begin to be weary of the 
Sun; I have shaken hands with delight in my warm blood and 
Caniscular Days ; I perceive I do anticipate the vices of age, the 
world to me is but a dream or mock-show, and we all therein but 
Pantalones and Anticks, to my severer contemplations. 


Such passages linger on the tongue like the aroma of old wine ; 
live in the memory, as the great things of the Bible live. 
** Darkness and light divide the course of time, and oblivion 
shares with memory a great part even of our living beings ; we 
slightly remember our felicities, and the smartest strokes of 
affliction leave but short smart upon us.” (How cunningly the 
cadence chimes with the sense!) The last quotation is from 
Hydriotaphia ; and I am inclined to wish, for the sake of the 
schoolboys who will use it, that the Pitt Press editors had for 
once missed doing the obvious thing and had presented in this 
book, Hydriotaphia, rather than the wonderful, but less wonder- 
ful, and certainly less amusing, Religio Medici. The notes and 
introduction are all that they should be ; but is it necessary for 
school books to be so bare of typographical distinction, so 
austere and utilitarian, so eggressively scholastic? G. B. 


PROFESSOR CASSEL 


Money and Foreign Exchange after 1914. By Gustav CasseEL. 
Constable. 10s. 6d. 


Dr. Gustav Cassel is an outstanding personality in the modern 
world. He is one of the few theoretical economists who are 
listened to with respect, not only by students of economics, but 
by bankers, business men, Government officials and a wide circle 
of intelligent readers ranging from the ex-Prime Minister upwards. 

In this book the author aims at presenting “‘a coherent 
account of the fortunes of the world’s monetary system from 
the outbreak of the War up to the present time.” It cannot be 
said that he has altogether succeeded in this aim ; and the fact 
that he is writing in an unfamiliar tongue, and his habit of 
plunging unexpectedly from the elementary exposition of 
commonplace doctrine into abstruse theoretical and arithmetical 
arguments, detract from the merits of the present volume. 
From internal evidence it appears that the book consists of a 
number of articles written at different periods during the last 
eight years. It would have been an advantage if some of the 
articles had been brought more up-to-date. For example, it 
is stated on page 51 that “* the International Institute of Statistics 
at The Hague has recently made a beginning” in compiling 
uniform index numbers for various countries. This must have 
been written early in 1920, since no mention is made of the 
valuable Bulletin of Statistics published monthly by the League 
of Nations. The reader who expects a full treatment of Repar- 
ations, Inter-Allied debts or the ‘Currency Code” of Genoa will 
be disappointed. It appears to have taken over six months to 
get the book published, since the Preface was written in March, 
1922. This is all the more unfortunate in a matter like currency 
and foreign exchange, where events change with such dis- 
concerting rapidity. 

A complete survey of the world’s monetary system from 1914 
onwards, containing not merely broad generalisations but a 
detailed analysis of the actual facts, is an impossible feat to 
expect of any one man, so long as economic science remains 
such a signal example of individual enterprise and intellectual 
detachment. It is curious, however, that Dr. Cassel does not 
make more use of the material actually collected and published 
by the League of Nations with regard to monetary conditions 
throughout the world. The book should more properly be 
described as a theoretical analysis of inflation and deflation, with 
special reference to the experience of Sweden. 

We seldom realise the full effects of the war on the economic 
life of the European neutrals. Dr. Cassel explains how the 
neutrals did their best to help both sides to win the war, and 
thereby inflicted severe injuries on the majority of their nationals 
for the benefit of a few war profiteers. He describes how the 
belligerents were given unlimited credit, how neutral specu- 
lators first began the process of buying foreign paper currencies, 
which has since reached farcical dimensions throughout the 
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world, how production was diverted to export industries and the 
making of munitions in place of building houses and other useful 
activities, how when they asked for bread they were offered 
gold and refused to take it, and how Swedes had to freeze 
because their timber was being used as fuel for munitions and 
exported to construct trenches and roads in sodden Flanders. 

Dr. Cassel’s individualist bias leads him to indulge in sweeping 
denunciations of all forms of war-time control. Few professional 
economists yet appear to have realised the extent to which 
State control of prices, import and distribution, at any rate in 
countries where, as in Great Britain, it was reasonably thorough 
and effective, checked the tendency to inflation by preventing 
speculation. The prime object of State intervention in this 
country, and its true economic justification, was not a futile 
attempt to reduce prices and thereby dry up the sources of 
supply and encourage illicit trade, but to stabilise the existing 
level and prevent prices rising any further. This is precisely 
the object which Dr. Cassel upholds as the supreme aim of 
public policy. But he nowhere explains how, given the necessity 
for waging war, prices could be prevented from rising to a 
practically unlimited extent, except by the method of State 
control. Even Dr. Cassel would hardly suggest that prices could 
be stablised in war-time merely by manipulating the bank rate. 

When he comes to the post-war period, when all State 
control and international co-operation were swept away, the 
author is on firmer ground. It is surprising to learn that the 
phrase “purchasing power parities” was first introduced by 
Dr. Cassel only so recently as December, 1918. It is this 
conception which represents Dr. Cassel’s most valuable and 
permanent contribution to economic thought. Stabilisation 
of the gencral level of prices, international regulation of the 
value of gold, and co-operation between the central banks to 
achieve these objects follow as a natural corollary from the new 
theory of the foreign exchanges propounded by Dr. Cassel. 
Yet most people who finished their education before 1914 
probably still think that the chief factor in determining exchange 
rates is the balance of imports and exports. It is amusing to 
find that even Mr. Keynes is accused by Dr. Cassel, somewhat 
unfairly it seems, of committing this error. 

We hope that Dr. Cassel will find time in the near future to 
give us a still more lucid and comprehensive survey of these 
problems than this interesting book affords. E. M. H. L. 


AUSTRALIA 


The Discovery of Australia, By G. Arnotp Woop, B.A. (Man- 
chester), M.A. (Oxford), Professor of History at Sydney. 
Macmillan. 25s. 
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These are two scholarly and valuable contributions to the 
history both of Europe and of England. Mr. G. Arnold Wood 
has published his lectures in which he recounts the history of 
geography from Ptolemy to the present day. Into the remoter 
origins of the rational science of the Greeks he does not venture. 
He shows how Greek accuracy was converted into Christian 
obscurantism ; how Roger Bacon anticipated modern know- 
ledge ; how Dante and St. Augustine reconciled theology with 
the Greek tradition, as they received it through the Arabs. 

The belief in a Terra Australis, to counterbalance the conti- 
mental mass of the known West, incited mariners both in the 
East and West. The Arabs and Malays explored India and 
the archipelago to the north of Australia. The Seven Voyages 
of Sindbad have been proved to be symbolisations of geographical 
research. The non-religious liberalism of the Mongols who 
ruled from Pekin to Moscovy enabled Marco Polo, amongst 
others, to conduct his epoch-making voyage; and in 1293 
the Franciscans had reached Pekin. However, in 1368, the 
Mongol dynasty was overthrown by the Chinese, and a century 
later the Turks invaded Europe; the open door to the East 
was closed by these later nationalist States. 

The Portuguese were the pioneers in Eastern exploration, 
and the Spaniards followed them; the story of the mixture of 
crusader and gold-digger and Don Quixote in these first journeys 
is a tale of heroism—and of barbarism. The Dutch came next, 
as unromantic merchants, and, last, the French and English, 
sometimes actuated by humanity or science. 

Australia, all this while, was an elusive continent ; explorers 
were fascinated by the rich islands, and somehow always just 
failed to light on the Terra Australis, which appeared in fanciful 
outline on every map from the time of Ptolemy. It was the 
Dutch, from their station at Batavia, who first found part of 


the Western coast-line ; but there was no commercial prospect, 
and they never turned to advantage these exploits of their 
dauntless sailors. The Spaniard Torres had in 1606 discovered 
Torres Strait: the fact was suppressed and forgotten, and Cook 
in — rediscovered it, perhaps with the aid of a copy of Torres’ 
notes. 

When England sent Cook out in 1768, and Eastern Australia 
was at last mapped, the first intention even then was to claim 
only the eastern half for England; but,as Dutch pretensions 
were inoperative, the whole continent became English. 

On the same data on which Mr. Wood writes his elaborate 
and vivid treatise, Mr. Dunrabin inserts one preliminary chapter. 
He tells how, with the most empiric statecraft, opportunism 
conferred on England a white Australia: how the convict 
settlements all but created a slave-owning landlordism; yet 
how these hapless transportees “‘ were better fed and clothed 
than they had been in England or Ireland; and many of them 
- - » became ‘ free by servitude’ and lived useful lives.”” There 
was never an idea of system in the granting of lands (except 
in South Australia, where the “* Wakefield principle” utterly 
collapsed): a class-struggle developed between the free settlers 
and the “emancipists,” and every colony grew up with its own 
attributes, that might have induced a South American separat- 
ism. But from 1842 onwards each colony was given liberty to 
frame its own Constitution: and it is worthy of record that 
the House of Lords in 1850 struck out the clause providing for 
future federation. The natives were barbarously ill-used ; but, 
at least, without any Spanish blasphemous hypocrisy of religion ; 
on the English vacuity it was possible to tolerate the old and 
found the new. 

Both of these books are admirably written, and Mr. Wood 
has, in addition, a light satiric touch that enlivens his heroic 
narrative. The maps and indexes in both are ample, and 
students, both of geography and politics, cannot demand any 
text-books more lucid or more adequate, or with a deeper 
feeling of historical perspective. 


POEMS ABOUT BIRDS 


Poems about Birds, from the Middle Ages to the Present Day. 
Chosen and edited by H. J. MassincHam. With a 
Preface by J. C. Squire. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. 


A good anthology of bird-poetry has long been overdue, for 
all that have hitherto been published have proved thoroughly 
disappointing either to the poetry-lover or to the bird-lover or, 
more usually, to both. The late W. H. Hudson once remarked 
characteristically to the present writer that he cordially detested 
all anthologies, but that he was nevertheless thinking of making 
one about birds himself, because the existing ones were so bad. 
To attempt a really comprehensive selection of poetry about 
“* the most beautiful beings in creation” is a task to which many 
have felt called, though few have been chosen; at once extremely 
alluring and extremely difficult. For in this case the anthologist 
must not only be a critical student of poetry: he must be a 
critical student of birds, and a “ bird-lover”’ as well. Mr. 
Massingham fortunately unites these essentials, and possesses 
moreover the additional advantage that his work is coloured by 
that humanitarian sympathy which is slowly effecting a revolu- 
tion in our outlook on wild bird-life. Hence this delightful 
book is by far the best and most representative anthology of 
poetry about birds that has yet appeared. 

Beginning with Chaucer and his school, it gives an admirable 
selection from the Elizabethans, and, gathering up much inte- 
resting anonymous verse on the way, proceeds chronologically 
to the present day. Mr. Massingham has cast his net wide (he 
has even succeeded in capturing a Hoopoe !), and with many 
familiar poems has also printed a number that will certainly be 
new to most readers. There are extracts from boisterous 
Skelton, from bird-loving Browne of Tavistock, and from 
Drayton (the best birdist among the major Elizabethan poets) ; 
and of the less familiar poems may be mentioned the quaint and 
charming fifteenth century Armony of Byrdes and the delicious 
madrigal from Bartlet’s Booke of Ayres (1606) which the editor 
entitles “* Pipings ” : 

Surcharged with discontent 
To Sylvane’s bower I went 
To ease my heavy grief-oppresséd heart, 
And try what comfort wingéd creatures 
Could yield unto my inward troubled smart. 


And I came home and vowed to love them ever! 
Of strains so sweet, sweet birds deprive us never. 
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MY MEMOIRS 
:: 1878-1918 :: 
EX-KAISER 
WILLIAM II 


Written by one who once wore an 
Imperial crown, this book is a 
wonderful volume, intensely informative, 
dignified in style, crisp, concise and to 
the point in every particular. Its contents 
shed new light on the motives and charac- 


ter of the most dominating S 
personality the world ° 
has known for 200 years. net. 
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“An immediate national awakening is demanded (on 
Foreign Affairs) for the Coalition has left behind it a 
far more serious situation than the country has yet 
begun to realise.” —J. L. Garvin in the Observer. 


Read 


Foreign Affairs 


Epitep sy - - E, D. MOREL. 


NOVEMBER FEATURES. 
The Near East and British Labour. 
By Lord Loreburn. 
The Plan to Ruin Germany. By Francesco Nitti. 
(Ex-Prime Minister of Italy.) 
The Key to Anglo-American Friendship. 
By Hon. Chas. Nagel. 
(Minister of Commerce in the Taft Administration. ) 


The Sequel to the Treaty of Sevres. 
By Leland Buxton. 


What We Owe Lord Grey. By Robert Dell. 





Price 3d. monthly. Per annum 3/6 post free. 
Outside Europe 5/-. 





Write for specimen issue to the UNION FOR 
DEMOCRATIC CONTROL (Room 5), Orchard House, 
2& 4 Great Smith Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 1. 
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EVELEIGH NASH & GRAYSON’S 
LATEST BOOKS. 


FOR LOVERS OF WILD LIFE. 
Illustrated. 





Demy 8vo. 
Price 7s. 6d. (postage 7d.). 


WATCHED BY WILD ANIMALS. 


By Enos Mills. 














Enos Mills says that when you go out purposely to observe wild 
animals in their native haunts you are watched a great deal more 
than you watch. Almost invariably, he says, he has found animals’ 
tracks in his wake as he traversed wild country, and, through other 
— known to the thorough woodsman, has discovered that the 
animals have been spying upon him. 


NO BETTER BOOK FOR THE BAIRNS. 
Or for Children between Six and Sizty. 
Crown 8vo. Price 6s. (postage 6d.). 


A BOOK OF NIMBLE BEASTS. 


Bunny Rabbit, Squirrel, Toad, and 
‘“* Those Sort of People.’’ 


By Douglas English. 
The publishers have been able to issue this beautiful book at th® 
low selling price of six shillings, owing to the cost of production 
having been reduced through their placing a large first potas 
order. The volume is printed on art paper, and contains over 
illustrations from photographs of living animals taken by the 
author. It is wonderful value for the money. 











HOW TO AVOID DISPUTES AT BRIDGE. 
Cloth. Price 1s. (postage 2d.). 
Size 4 x 2} to fit waistcoat pocket. 


THE LAWS OF 
ROYAL AUCTION BRIDGE. 


ARRANGED FOR READY REFERENCE. 
By W. A. Gayer. 














With explanatory notes by A. E. Manning-Foster, author of 
* Auction Bridge Made Clear."’ 


NOVELS THAT ARE BEING WIDELY READ. 
3rd large Impression. Price 7s. 6d. 


SOULS FOR SALE. 


By Rupert Hughes. 














The Sunday Times says of this big dramatic story that “It is as fine as 
literature as in its other aspects, written throughout In strong, tense, athletic 


English. 


A FINE NOVEL. Price 78. 6d. 


THE WINGS OF TIME. 


By Elizabeth Newport Hepburn. 


Crown 8vo. 














Scoteman.—“ A noble portrait of the finest flower of womanhood.”’ 

Morning Post.—“ The author has a quiet, refined pen.” 

Spectator —* Altogether an attractive and readable story.” 

Aberdeen Free Press.—* Weaves a delightful spell round the reader.” 

The Times.— These three hundred pages represent a measure of artistic 
achievement ; they convey with remarkable lucidity the atmosphere of life.’’ 

Glasgow Evening News.—“ A novel on big canvas.” 


TYPICAL ROBEY HUMOUR. 
Crown 8vo. Price 6s. net. 


THE LADY IN QUESTION. 


By George Robey. 














If you are leaving town, and haven't time to go to a bookshop to 
buy it, you will find stacks of Mr. Robey's book at all the principal 
railway bookstalls. It will brighten your journey. 


“A Great Addition to the Literature of the Sea.” 
Crown 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. net. 





UNDER SAIL. 








By Lincolm Colcord. 





Daily Express.—“ Here is real story-telling—vivid, colourful, dramatic, 
tragic, bright, and as brilliant as the Eastern sunrise which this pen-master, 
who is also a sailor, describes as few men can. The stories recall Stevenson. 
They rival Clark Russell. They describe sea scenes like Stacpoole’s ‘ Blue 


Lagoon.’” 

The Times Literary Supplement.—“ He is a master of the technical term ; 
and he presents determined men doing the strange things that we look for in 
such seas and in such ships.” 


EVELEIGH NASH & GRAYSON, LTD., 
148 STRAND, LONDON. 
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The eighteenth century yields a scanty harvest, but the nine- 
teenth makes ample amends with Wordsworth, Shelley, the 
exquisitely natural bird-sketches of Clare, and the comedy of 
Courthope’s Paradise of Birds. Among living writers Mr. 
Hodgson is represented by several poems, as is also Mr. Hardy, 
whose The Blinded Bird, short as it is, is as essentially tragic as 
anything he has written. Mr. Martin Armstrong’s The Buzzards 
is here, and Mr. Stephens’s beautiful Song of the Birds; and 
there is a fine and memory-haunting piece by Mr. Edmund 
Blunden, hitherto unprinted. 

In the modern section Mr. Massingham—as he ruefully 
admits—has been seriously hampered by copyright laws, which 
have prevented the inclusion of a great many poems—among 
them, unfortunately, Mr. de la Mare’s The Linnet, one of the 
most beautiful real bird-poems in the language. The appeal 
to copyright rather disarms criticism here; but it was surely a 
mistake to omit Tennyson’s The Progress of Spring, a poem 
radiant with his most gracious and lively bird pictures. And 
ought Mr. Massingham, who knows the living bird so well, to 
have included poems so aggressively artificial as Poe’s The 
Raven, in which the bird is only a stuffed bird—and not even a 
well-stuffed one? In the Elizabethan section, too, we miss 
Donne’s merry lines on the mating of the birds, and Gascoigne’s 
excellent praise of the Nightingale, so different from the con- 
ventional contemporary treatment of that much-commiserated 
bird. Gascoigne ought also to have been credited with the 
amusing Philip Sparrow verses, which appear here among the 
anonymous pieces. By one of those strange “ conceits”’. in 
which the Elizabethans so revelled, the poem was originally 
written ‘“‘in praise of a Gentlewoman, whose name was Phillip.” 

One interesting fact that emerges from a survey of this col- 
lection is that, with growing understanding and appreciation of 
wild birds, the writers of to-day show a corresponding decrease 
in the tendency to anthropomorphise them, or to regard them 
merely as convenient poetry-pegs. For the same reason many 
birds that formerly failed to attract attention are now coming 
into their own, and the enormous disproportion of the Nightin- 
gale, Skylark, Cuckoo, and Song-thrush poetry in our literature 
is being steadily reduced. 

Mr. Massingham’s Notes on the poems, though giving evidence 
of wide research and much hard work, are written with infectious 
enthusiasm ; and the reader would be ill-advised to adopt the 
usual course and refrain from consulting them. If he does, he 
will miss—together with interesting literary information—the 
pleasant (and deserved) sarcasm of such remarks as this (in a 
note on Skelton’s hawks): ‘“*‘ The Hobby ... . was used in 
falconry for taking larks. Members of the Royal Society for the 
Protection of Birds to-day prefer the Merlin.”’ He will also miss 
the mention of the gentleman who shoots cuckoos ‘“* because 
they are such immoral birds.’”” This redoubtable person must 
surely be a lineal descendant of the famous Banbury Puritan 
who was seen: 

Hanging of his Cat on Monday 
For killing of a Mouse on Sunday. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Best I Remember. By Artuur Porrirr. Cassells. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Porritt, editor of the Christian World, is one of the half-dozen 
men in England who know all about the Free Churches and political 
Nonconformity—the present power of which in the nation we should 
be able to estimate after the General Election with more exactness 
than has been possible for some years. The memories of thirty- 
three years of London journalism have gone to the making of this 
book, which contains much more matter than any recent volume of 
reminiscences dealing with Nonconformist England. Mr. Porritt is 
able in many cases to provide the connecting link between the man 
and the event. Thus he recalls that a terrific Sunday assault by 
Hugh Price Hughes was a decisive incident in the Gladstonian con- 
demnation of Parnell ; but he does not note the importance of this 
same Methodist Boanerges in rallying Nonconformity to support of 
the Boer War. He records the precise newspaper event which 
precipitated the New Theology tempest about Dr. R. J. Campbell. 
That controversy, he observes, was deplorable as a setback to theo- 
logical liberalism. He has a brief and very sharp chapter on Mr. 
Lloyd George’s relations with the Free Churches. The two or three 
incidents contained in it are illuminating. Mr. Porritt is candid in 
summing up the Nonconformist leaders of his time. He has shrewd 
comments on prominent preachers and their methods of sermon 
preparation, and more than one downright passage about the decay 
of Nonconformity and the deadly influence of the wealthy layman, 
who is very rarely an educated or spiritual person. Mr. Porritt, by 


the by, wrote the cricket reminiscences of W. G. Grace, who had 
no gift of language and only one lung. 





Yesterday and To-Day. By Ratrpn Nevitt. Methuen. 15s. 


Mr. Ralph Nevill is the oddest writer of reminiscences now living. 
His delightful notion of writing a book is to begin with a remark 
about anything, and go on to another thing, another and another. 
“The staggering discontinuity of English conversation ”’ has been 
noted by a famous contemporary observer. Mr. Nevill would seem 
ambitious to display it in the printed word, and to emphasize it 
by means of the single-sentence paragraph nobly independent of the 
context. His world is mainly the vanishing world of London, but 
all things are alike to him in their convenience as pegs for a lament or 
a gibe from the standpoint of a man who has no words in which to 
express his sense of the dreariness and folly of the world as it is; 
the modern girl, the Labour Party, the restaurant, the closing hours, 
the revolution in the countryside, the declining club, the policewomen, 
Prigs, Puritans, and the Feudalism. ‘‘The whole thing is pathetically 
ludicrous,” says Mr. Nevill, in reference to one of his obsessions, 
“The bearin’s of this obserwation,” as Jack Bunsby remarked, 
“lays in the application on it.” 


By Epwarp Murray Tom- 
Cheaper Edition. Murray. 


A History of the Minories, London. 
tinson. With 13 Illustrations. 
7s. 6d. 

We are very glad to see a new edition with illustrations of this 
history, for it is a model of accuracy and research which cites the 
original documents. The Minories go back to an Abbey of the Order 
of St. Clare, which, when it was dissolved, passed into the hands 
of some notable owners. The Liberty of the Minories, like that of 
the Tower, owed allegiance only to the king, and had the rights 
of a “ Peculiar,” free from outside jurisdiction. These rights were 
strenuously maintained by the Minories for centuries and supported 
by legal decisions. They led to the celebration of many clandestine 
marriages, and, as tithes were not paid, to a doubtful position for 
the ministers of the church which took the place of the Abbey. The 
parish accounts reproduced include many details of interest. The 
female ‘‘ watchers ” mentioned had, we think, the duty of certifying 
causes of death, which they were often incapable of ascertaining. 


A Handbook of Wine. By W.J.Topp. Cape. 5s. 

The number of people in this country who drink wine is small, but 
the number who know anything whatever about it is much smaller 
still. There are few English books on the subject, and most of them 
are out of print. Mr. Todd had, therefore, a wide field to himself, and 
we wish he had made better use of it. He writes of ‘‘ How to buy, 
serve, store and drink ”’ wine, and his advice is so sound that we cannot 
help thinking that he might have given us more for the five shillings. 
Brevity and concision are virtues in any writer, but it is possible to be 
too brief and concise. We feel sure that Mr. Todd knows a great deal 
which he has not told us. He dismisses all the ‘‘ Burgundies,” for 
example, in about 300 words. There are many people who would 
welcome a more comprehensive book on a subject which, nowadays, 
is really understood on its practical side only by some wine-merchants, 
here and there an amateur, and such few specimens as survive of the 
type of the old-fashioned butler. The aspirant with a palate cannot 
easily attain the true lore. He will find Mr. Todd helpful, but having 
read this book from the first page to the last, he will close it with his 
appetite for knowledge rather increased than satisfied. 


Social Administration, including the Poor Laws. 
M.A., F.S.S. Pitman. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Clarke was formerly in the Local Government service, and is 
now on the staff of Liverpool University and a lecturer for the Liver- 
pool Education Authorities and the W.E.A. He is well known as 
the author of some “ Outlines ’’ much favoured for “ cramming” 
purposes, and also of two larger volumes on local administration and 
housing. The present book covers a good many subjects. About 
half of its 300 pages deal with the history and administration of the 
Poor Law, the other half with special problems such as the Child, 
the Adolescent, the Delinquent, Public Health, Pensions and Unem- 
ployment. All of this is of necessity “‘ potted,” and the student or 
“social worker’ must not treat it as a substitute for wider and 
deeper reading. But the “ potting” is well done, and the result is 
a very useful guide and reference book. Mr. Clarke as a rule confines 
himself to the facts, and only rarely obtrudes criticisms or conclusions 
of his own. When he does break the rule, he is not always quite 
happy—as, for instance, in the remark that “‘ One of the weaknesses 
of the working man is his unwillingness to serve the community. 
He is prepared to take, but he will not give even of his time for the 
service of his fellow-men.”” The charge may be true, but it requires 
to be supported by evidence, which Mr. Clarke does not give. Put 
as a bald generalisation, it is a highly contentious statement, and it 
ought not to be made to an embryo “ social worker ”—or to anyone 
else—without discussion and proof. 


By Joun J. CLARKE, 


SOME BOOKS OF POLITICAL INTEREST. 


Angas (L. L. B.), Reparations, Trade and Foreign Exchange.......... (King) 12/6 
Angell (Norman), Press and the Organisation of Society .. (Labour Pub. Co.) 3/6 
Ashley (Sir W. J.), The Economic Organisation of England ...... (Lo ns) 5/0 
Beer (M.), A History of British Socialism. 2 vols. .. (Bell) Vol. 1, 12/6. Vol. 2, 15/0 
Birkenhead (Lord), Points of View ...............+. (Hodder and Stoughton) 42/0 
Brown (W. Jethro), Underlying Principles of Modern Legislation .... (Murray) 10/6 
Burns (C. Delisle), International Politics ................eeeeeeees (Methuen) 6/0 
Cannan (Edwin), Money: Its Connexion with Rising and Falling Prices (King) 3/6 
Chirol (Sir Valentine), India Old and New ..............s.e0e (Macmillan) 10/0 
Clarke (John J.), Social Administration ........................-.. (Pitman) 7/6 
Cole (G. D. H.), Guild Sociallom ......c2.ccccccccccccccccccccccse (Parsons) 6/0 
Cole (G. D. H.), The Future of Local Government ................. (Cassell) 5/0 
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RELATIVE TO THE WORK OF THE 


National Institute 


for the Blind 


(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920). 





During the year ended March 31st, 1922: 
Over 220,000 volumes, pamphlets, magazines, periodicals, 
etc., in Braille and Moon types were published. 
Over 4,600 books, magazines, pamphlets, etc., were 
presented free of charge to the National Library 
for the Blind. 
Over 19,000 music volumes and pamphlets were 
produced. 
seagate visits were made by home teachers of the 
ind. 
Over 48,000 embossed books were distributed by them. 
Over £11,300 was distributed in relief. 
Gifts to the value of nearly £1,000 were provided. 
Educational and training fees amounting to over £4,750 
were paid. 
Grants amounting to over £40,700 were made to local 
institutions for the Blind, 
and work in connection with 


the Blind Babies’ Home, the School of Massage, Homes 
for Blind Women, Guest-House for Aged Blind, Club for 


Blind Girls, etc., was continued with increasing success. 





This wonderful national work needs, however, your 
constant support. 


Please send a donation—the smallest is urgently 
needed—to G. F. Mowatt, Hon. Treasurer, National 
Institute for the Blind, 224 Great Portland Street, 
London, 


\. 


‘ 
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AMERICANISM 


A WORLD MENACE 
By W. T. COLYER 
6s. 


A fearless exposure of the graft, corruption and knavery 
which poison American politics and which is rapidly 
spreading to other countries. 





THE LABOUR PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD., 
6 Tavistock Square, London. 




















Two Guides on Subjects of Great Interest 
to Politicians. 


BRITISH FINANCE During and after the War 


The result of Investigations and Materials collected by a Committee 
of the British Association, co-ordinated and brought up to date by A. H. 
GIBSON. Edited by A. W. KrrKatpy, M.A., B.Litt. 





This record should prove of inestimable value for many generations to come. 
Mr. Gibson has put into clear and chronological form a very great amount 
of information, some of which might have been lost, and most of which would 
have been very difficult to obtain. 

“ No praise could be too high for the volume on British Finance, and it 
is impossible in a brief review even to suggest the wealth of material. . . 
which has been so skilfully worked together to make this volume.”-—Gilasgow 
Herald, 153. net 


BRITISH LABOUR 


Compiled by Members of the British Association and edited by A. W. 


KIRKALDY. 
Contains a vast amount of information collected during and after the war 
which should prove invaluable to investigators. 10s. 6d. net. 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD., 
PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2. 

















LIBERAL MAGAZINE 


MAKES POLITICS A PLEASURE. 





Edited by NOVEMBER. 
HAROLD STOREY 
Special 
For the Election 
Liberal Publication Depart- Number. 
ment, 42 Parliament St., 
London. 
ALL 
THE PARTY 
Sixpence Monthly. DOCUMENTS. 








That book you want! 


Foyles have it, or will quickly obtain it. Send to Foyles for any book 
mentioned in the List of Books of Political Interest. In stock over 1,000,000 
vols, (second-hand and new) on Politics, Economics, Industrial Problems, 
and every other conceivable subject. Write for Catalogue 462, mentioning 
definite requirements. Books sent on approval. Books Purchased. 


Three Special Offers :— 

A Short History of English Liberalism down to 1913. By Blease. More 
than a history of events. A reading of the events of 150 years in the light 
of a particular political philosophy. 374 pages. Published 10s. 6d. net. 
Our Price (as new) 5s. 6d. post free. 

Modern Politics. Leading Articles reprinted from *“‘ The Commentator,” 
1910 to 1912. 546 pages. Published 6s. net. Our Price (as new) 3s, 6d. 
post free. 

How to Become a Convincing Speaker. A compact, practical treatise 
invaluable to Election Speakers, Latest Edition. Price 1s.6d. Postage 
2d. 





FOYLES (%c:‘) 121 Charing Cross Rd., London 


























THE STORY OF 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


The Official Lantern Lecture of the League 
of Nations Union can only be obtained from us. 
Particulars on application. 

LECTURERS and Public Speakers are invited 
to visit our Lantern Studio. Our stock of 
Slides is second to none in the country. 


We manufacture slides from your own photographs, 
plain or coloured. Best work guaranteed. As sup- 
plied to the Leading Education and Science Boards. 








Write or call for our “‘London List” of Lantern Subjects in 
two parts, Sacred and General. ls. 3d. each, post free. 


J. WILLIAMS BUTCHER, 
2 & 3 Ludgate Circus Bdgs., Farringdon St., London, E.C. 4. 
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THE CITY 


HE imminence of the Election has restricted business 
still further in stocks and shares, and the fact that the 

Stock Exchange, as befits so devout an institution, 

was closed on November Ist (All Saints’ Day), acts as another 
deterrent, for the professional speculator dislikes having a large 
position open over a holiday. Brazilian Government Bonds 
have rallied sharply during the week, and only ordinary 
journalistic modesty prevents me from attributing this to a 
paragraph which appeared in these notes last week, for 
immediately thereafter similar articles appeared in the City 
columns of many of the newspapers. Tea shares are phenomen- 
ally firm on the continued rise in that commodity, and prospects 
for shareholders in tea companies are excellent, the growers’ 
profit per Ib. now being 6d. and 7d. as compared with 3d. before 
the war; as to tea drinkers—but why worry about them, for 
they are merely consumers? Sir Henry Thornton, the late 
General Manager of the Great Eastern Railway, and the new 
General Manager of the Canadian National Railways, speaking 
to the Canadian Club in London on Tuesday night last, said 
that there was no reason why the Government administration of 
railways should not be successful if it was done on a business- 
like basis and politics kept out of it. It will be recollected that 


a few years ago Sir Henry Thornton, who is an American, was 
imported into this country by the Great Eastern, the chairman 
of which said that unfortunately there was not in the English 
railway world a big enough man to carry on a railway system on 
the new efficient and up-to-date lines required. A few years 
have passed, and this American manager goes to take charge of 





the nationalised railway system of Canada. Our own railways 
have not been unified and nationalised, but, presumably, the 
railway groups, having made satisfactory financial arrangements 
with the Government, feel that they need no longer bother much 
about the quite minor matter of efficient transportation. As 
Mr. Spens, the veteran chairman of the Stock Conversion and 
Investment Trust, told his shareholders on Tuesday: “A very 
fair and very satisfactory arrangement has been come to... . 
which will protect, in a way they were never protected before, the 
interests of the railway shareholders.” 


* * * 


In their frantic endeavours to prevent the coming of a capita 
levy which would, of course, hit them, the millionaires who 
control the Conservative and Coalition Liberal campaign are 
doing their best to frighten the ordinary man in the street, 
who would not be hit by such an imposition. They are trying 
to work up quite a state of excitement about a “ Swiss rush to 
export savings” on account of the possibility of a capital levy 
in that country. The Berne correspondent of the Daily Mail 
writes : ** I am informed from a trustworthy source that millions 
of frances daily are being withdrawn from the banks throughout 
Switzerland and transferred abroad,” and the organs of the 
anti-capital levy party are trying to make the British working 
man appalled, should the value of the Swiss franc expressed in 
our currency fall a few centimes, Some days it rises, but then 
they say nothing; nor have they explained to him that the 
Swiss franc is at such a high premium that its exchange value 
in other currencies is greater than the English pound, although 
England has not a capital levy. The pre-war equivalent of the 
Swiss franc, like the French franc, was 25.22}; early in the week 
it was 24.70, but since the English Press has pointed out the 
** fall”? it has actually improved, and now it takes only 24.43 
Swiss francs to purchase an English pound. If there is any 
exodus of capital from Switzerland at the present time, it is 
not Swiss capital which is being exported. The facts of the 
situation are that, to escape high taxation and any possible 
capital levy in their own countries, thousands of wealthy 
Germans, Australians, French, and—I regret to say—British 
citizens deposited large sums of money and bearer securities 
with Swiss banks, on the assurance that complete secrecy would 
be kept. If, however, a Swiss capital levy should be imposed, 
it would become necessary for the Swiss banks to disclose the 
cash and securities they hold on account of foreigners ; hence 
the anxiety on the part of some of these patriotic gentry at such 
a possibility, and their haste to withdraw deposits. Others are 
raising a big fuss in the Press. It would be interesting to know 
to which country this foreign capital is being exported. Can 
it be Britain, which, if the Daily Mail, the Daily Express and 
other journals opposing so vigorously a capital levy get their 
way, will be made “safe for heroes” who happen to have 
banking accounts in Switzerland? Anyway, it is not Swiss 
capital which is being exported to any extent. 


* * * 


Anyone would think that a capital levy was a dastardly 
crime. Several countries have adopted it, and in Czecho-Slovakia 
I had it from the lips of Dr. Rasin (the present Minister of 
Finance, and a National Liberal at that), that both the capital 
levy and the war profits tax he had introduced had been com- 
pletely successful. This was confirmed to me by Prague bankers 
and merchants, and I see that, according to a Prague telegram 
this week, he has announced that the capital levy, which has 
thus far yielded 1,750 millions of crowns, has made it possible 
to release that proportion of paper money which was held back 
when it had to be presented for stamping by the new republic. 
As a result largely of this capital levy, the Czecho-Slovakian crown, 
of which, less than a year ago, it took over 300 to buy an English 
pound, is now quoted 141 to the pound. It is significant that, 
at a time when European currencies, as reflected by their 
exchange rates, are tumbling to pieces, there is one country 
which has more than doubled the external purchasing power of 
its money, and that is the country which has introduced the 
capital levy. True, this very improvement in its currency 
handicaps its manufacturers temporarily in competition with 
other countries, whose exchanges and standard of living are 
falling, but that applies equally to us, who have not introduced 
a capital levy ; and it is better to be in the position of Czecho- 
Slovakia with. appreciating currency than, say, Austria or 
Germany, witit ily depreciating currency. Unfortunately, 
all this cannot be d down into one headline or one short 
sentence, so I do ticipate that the millionaire controlled 
Prqss will cease t@ 4) the capital levy idea. 










A. Emit Davies. 
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THEY’LL be old shoes some day. They'll be endeared to you 
by the matured perfection of their comfort and by many memories 
of the years in which you've gone in them, easy and dry-shod, 
over the course, along the winding road, and across the moors. 
The double uppering of the Lotus Veldtschoen is a triumph of 
shoe craftsmanship. 

THEY'LL be very, very old shoes some day, and they'll dic. 
But they will age beautifully and they'll die of anno domini. 
That’s their constitution. Without weakness! Without flaw! 


Lotus 


VELDTSCHOEN 
LOTUS LIMITED, STAFFORD and Northampton. AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
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Don’t buy H.R.H. THE 
a NEW PRINCE OF WALES, 


yao OVERCOAT! _ 


has graciously promised to preside at 
T id the 164th Anniversary Festival of the 
o avoid the expense of buy- Orphan Working School and Alexandra 


ing a New Overcoat this Orphanage, on 
winter, send your old one to EMB 
EASTMAN’S. They will oth DECE ER, 1922, 


clean, press, and, if necessary, invitation of the Lord Mayor-elect, 
reline it at moderate cost, and as. Aliommen 3, C Meese, 










return it to you looking The Treasurer, the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Marshall, P.C., K.C.V.O., appeals for 

SMART and NEW. your assistance to raise a donation list 

of {20,000 to mark the occasion. This 

EASTMAN & SON (uae —_ Ltd amount will maintain the Orphanage for 
ee ae one year. It has over 300 fatherless 






For over 120 years the Londom Dyers and Cleaners boys and girls in its care at Haverstock 
Hill, London, N.W., and is dependent 
upon voluntary contributions. 

Gifts to be included in the Prirce’s 
list should be sent to Lord Marshall at 
73 Cheapside, London, E.C. 2. 


ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL 
AND ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE 


Founded 1758. 
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100 Years of Heroic Service to Humanity have given 


THE LIFE-BOATS 


a unique place in our hearts. 





, Will you show YOUR ADMIRATION by helping to maintain them? 
Will you give NOW? 
And remember them in your Will ? 
The Institution is a CHARITABLE SOCIETY providing a 


NATIONAL SERVICE. 
It needs £250,(00a year. 


A smallsum to maintain the Life-Boat Service round 5,000 MILES of coast ? 
Yes—but we have to collect the whole of it. 
There is NOT ONE PENNY from the State. 
That is why we want a Little Help from EVERY MAN and WOMAN. 


LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
22 Charing Cross Road, W-C. 2. 

















A GOOD WORK IN SORE NEED. 
The Pioneer Society. FouNDED 1843. 


“ ARETHUSA” 


TRAINING SHIP 


AND THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


URGENTLY NEED £25,000 
Received to date {9,500 


To prevent curtailment’of any branch of the Society's Work 
10,000 boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 9,000 
boys have been trained for Civil Employment and Emigration. 1,100 

boys and girls now being maintained. 
Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President: H.R.H. Tae Prince oF WALES. 
Chairman and Treasurer: C. E. MaLpen, Esq., M.A. 
Deputy Chairman: F. H. Crayton, Esq. 
Chairman of Ship Committee: Howson F. Devitt, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries: H. Bristow WALLEN and Henry G. COPELAND. 


Cheques, &c., should be made payable to and sent to 
The Shaftesbury Homes and “ Arethusa”’ Training Ship, 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 

















“THE HUMAN HAIR 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 

Author of ‘‘ Scalp Massage,” “ Uric Acid and the Hair,” 

“* Alopecia Areata,” “‘ The Hair and the Nervous System,” etc. 


“Everybody should read this book.""—Scotsman. 
“The new facts related by the Professor have come upon us as a ) 





revelation.”—The Guardian. 
“The precepts he lays down for the preservation and restoration of 
the hair are simple, lucid and convincing.”—Medical Record. 





Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55), 
117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, London, S.W. 1. 


_—— 








ARLINGTON TOURING CLUB. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR TOURS 


SPAIN, visiting San Sebastian, Burgos, Madrid, Granada and the Alhambra, 
Malaga, Seville, and Cordova. (Conductor—ALLEN 8S. WALKER.) 
PROVENCE AND THE RIVIERA, visiting Avignon, Arles, Nimes, Nice 

and Monte Carlo. (Conductor—E, A. HUGHEs.) 
Winter Sports at Grindelwald and Lenzerheide See (Engadine). 
Send for programme to— 


F. TALLANT, 28 RED LION SQUARE, LONDON, 


CHILDREN’S EDUCATION. 


Anticipate the heavy cost of educating your children 
by effecting an Endowment Assurance Policy. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


W.C.1, 


























OOKS, PRINTS, and MANUSCRIPTS BOUGHT, and VALUED 
for PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand and 43 Piccadilly. 
Telephones: Central 1515 and Gerrard 7741. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address: Bookmen, London. 
Established in 1819. 















TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
EsTpD. 1900. GENTLEMEN AND LADIES. First CLASS. 
Dec. 14.—EGYPT (Nile). Motoring in PALESTINE, DAMASCUS, etc., 198 gns 
and 298 gns. . 
Dec. 20.—SICILY and Magna Grecia. 30days. 89 gns. Accompanied throughout. 
Miss BisHop, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, London, S.E. 19 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff. Lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Comfortable winter quarters.—Apply Miss K.M. ELLts. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 














OURNEMOUTH.—Winchmore, Knyveton Road. Comf. Bd.-Res. 
Sheltered amongst pines. Garage. From 3 guns. 


RIGHTON BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. All bedrooms 
electric light, hot water, gas fires. Pure, varied, generous diet.—Tariff from 
Mr. and Mrs. MASSINGHAM, 17 Norfolk Terrace. 


ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. 
Best locality, central. Large, bright, comfortable rooms.—Mrs. ROGERS 
(Cookery diploma). 


OTEL PENSION, Belmont, Miirren, Switzerland. Comfortable. 
Moderate terms. Excellent cuisine. Highly recommended by English ladies. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 
every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. Central 1565. 


UTHORS' MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 























YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home.—Miss Nancy MCFARLANE, 
11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 

YPEWRITING skilfully done. MSS. and all other kinds of 
copying work undertaken.—Miss WATERS, Tugela, Olton, Warwickshire. 








OOKS.—Arthur Symons’ A Pageant of Elizabethan Poetry, 1906, 
4s. 6d.; Whymper’s Scrambles in the Alps, 1871, 30s.; Whymper’s Travels 
Amongst Great Andes, 1892, 21s.; Conway’s Alps from End to End, 1895, 

258.; Gotch’s The English Home from Charles I. to George IV., 30s.; The British 
Home of To-Day, edited by Shaw Sparrow, 1904, scarce, 128. 6d. ; John Webster and 
the Elizabethan Drama, by Rupert Brooke, 1st Edition, 1916, 8s. 6d.; Housman’s 
A Shropshire Lad, rst Illus. Edition, 1908, 21s.; Masefield’s Tragedy of Man, 
1st Edition, rare, {7 7s.; Bradley’s In the March and Borderland of Wales, 1905, 
21s.; Freemasonry Ars Quatuor Coronatorum, 14 vols., {12 128., 1902-1915; 
Anderson’s Constitutions, 1769, £3 3s. ; Burke’s Limehouse Nights, 7s. 6d.; Burke’s 
Twinkletoes, 7s. 6d.; Hume’s Spanish Influence on English Literature, 5s.; Rae’s 
Life of Adam Smith, 1895, 6s.; Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, illus. by Chinese 
artists, 1st Edition, 13s.; Ruvigny’s Titled Nobility of Europe, last Edition, 1914, 
428., for 6s.; Chesterton’s The New Jerusalem, 7s. 6d.; Soldier Songs by Patrick 
Macgill, signed, limited edition, 1917, 10s. 6d.; Greenwich Hospital, with coloured 
plates by G. Cruikshank, 1826, {10; The Sketch, Vols. 1 to 80, magnificent lot, £30; 
The Tatler, Vols. 1 to 46, fine lot, {21; Illustrated London News, 46 Vols., £12; 
Heptameron, trans. by Saintsbury, with many illus., 5 Vols., privately printed, 
£3 108.; Autobiographies of Edward Gibbon, edited by John Murray, 1896, {2 2s. ; 
Sterne’s Works, 1783, rare set, 7 vols., {2 2s.; Lane’s Arabian Nights, illus. by 
Brangwyn, 6 vols., L.P. only 250 done, {6 6s.; Suess Face of the Earth, 4 vols., 
£4 48.; Everyman, a Morality Play, Riccardi Press, £3 15s.; Plutarch’s Lives, 
6 Vols., 1819, £2 28.; Rawlinson’s Ancient Monarchies, 5 vols., {7 7s.; Baxter 
Prints, the Pictures of George Baxter, just issued, a most valuable Reference Book 
to Baxter Print Collectors, £3 5s.; Wilde’s Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 1912, 158. ; 
send also for catalogue. If you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, 
try me. I am the most expert book-finder extant. Books WANTED: Joyce Ulysses ; 
Cabell’s Jurgen ; Masefield’s Salt Water Ballads, 1902; any Baxter Prints, loose 
or in books.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham, 


OOKS FOR SALE.—Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 6 vols., 25s. ; 
Heptameron, § vols., illus., £3 7s. 6d.; Dumas’ Novels, 25 vois., £5 10s. ; 
Sir Walter Scott’s Novels, 25 vols., £3 15s.; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., 
unexpurgated, {20; Real Life in London, 2 vols., 1827-9, coloured plates by Alken, 
£10 10s.; Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters, 5 vols., £7 tos.; Amateur Mechanic, 
4 vols., 358.; Century Dictionary, 8 vols., £4 10s. (cost £16) ; Riggs’ Decameron, 2 
vols., 358. (pub. £3 38.) ; Dumas’ Celebrated Crime, 8 vols., £6 6s.; Dunsany’s 
Chronicles of Rodriguez, signed 1st edition, 63s. ; Hampshire Parish Registers, 16 vois., 
9; People’s Physician, illus., 5 vols., 30s. (cost £3) ; Balzac’s Droll Stories, illus., 158. ; 
mnhill Magazine, 42 vols., hf. calf, £4 4s. ; Trall’s Sexual Physiology, 4s. 6d. ; 
Beardsley’s Early and Later Work, 2 vols., 508.; rare books supplied ; state wants ; 
catalogues free. Books wanted (3,000). List free. Libraries purchased.— HoLLanpD 
Bros., Book Merchants, 21 John Bright Street Birmingham. 





DUCATED LADY, experienced manuscripts, highly recommended, 
types first-class work ; lowest terms.—Miss PENNINGTON, B.A., 393 Summer 
Lane, Birmingham. 














SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The yearly subscription to THE NEw STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, to any 
address in Creat Britain or Abroad is 80s.; six 
months, 15s. ; three months, 7s. 6d. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 

General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VaCANT, MEETINGS, ETc., are charged at the rate 
of 1s. 6d. per line for a single insertion, or 15s. per 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements only. 




















All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
W.C. 2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
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A Copy of this Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 


REDEEMABLE SECURITIES INVESTMENT TRUST, LID. 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1908 to 1917.) 
CAPITAL : 


Authorised - - 


£50,000 


IN 


50,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each 


Which are offered for subscription at 21s. per share, payable as follows : 


5s. per share on application. 

5s. per share on 2nd January, 1923. 
5s. per share on 2nd April, 1923. 
6s. per share on Ist July, 1923. 


21s. 


The Shares may be paid up in full on application or on any instalment date, and interest at the rate of 5 per cent. 
per annum will be paid in respect of the prepayment of instalments. 
Directors : 
Ald. A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C., 65/66 Chancery Lane, W.C., 2, Investment Expert (Chairman). 
J. J. OULET, “* Ava,’’ Nether Street, Finchley, N. 3, Investment Trust Accountant. 
ARTHUR SHEPHARD, 3/4 Great Winchester Street, E.C. 2, Director of Public Companies. 


Solicitors : 
ROMER & SKAN, 4 Copthall Chambers, E.C. 2. 


Secretary and Registered Offices : 
W. GAIN, 3/4 Great Winchester Street, London, E.C. 2. 





The Compatty has been formed with the objects specified in its 
Memorandum of Association, and in particular to carry on the business 
of an Investment and Trust Company, which may be described 
as a co-operative society of individual investors pooling their 
capital so as to have it invested or dealt with under expert 
guidance. By this means a sum of capital, not large enough of itself 
to be spread over more than one or two investments, is split up among 
a number of securities, thus averaging the risk and enabling a higher 
rate of interest to be earned, besides which, the fact that such a Com- 
pany is able to participate in the underwriting of public loans, or issues 
of capital, etc., and to avail itself of other opportunities of securing 
promising investments on favourable terms, contributes materially 
towards a higher average income. 


The following statement by the Chairman explains the objects of 
the Company :— 
65/66 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 2. 
23rd October, 1922. 


This Company will, I imagine, appeal primarily to persons to 
whom my name and qualifications are known ; hence this somewhat 
unconventional Prospectus. 

The numerous letters I receive in my capacity of investment 
expert and writer on finance show clearly that there are a large 
number of people who find it extremely difficult to invest safely 
such capital as they happen to possess ; and experience shows that 
unless a careful and continuous watch is kept over the safest -looking 
investment, making suitable exchanges from time to time, the capital 
is apt to dwindle. An Investment Trust Company honestly and 
efficiently conducted fully meets these requirements. Assuming its 
initial investments to be well chosen (a great deal depends upon this, 
of course), it turns out very profitable for its original shareholders, for 
it can pay satisfactory kpc dividends from the outset, at 
gradually increasing rates, for the principle on which it is run is to 
distribute as dividends the income received, but to place to reserve 
all profits arising from the sale of holdings and underwriting com- 
missions, etc., the additional income from such reserves becoming 
available for distribution and thus increasing the rate of dividend. 
Such a Company has the advantage that no portion of its capital is 
sunk in goodwill or fixed assets, nor does it depend upon any one 
country or industry. 

I am of opinion that it is many years since conditions have been 
so favourable for the formation of a genuine Investment Trust 
Company. As the title of the Company implies, it is proposed to 
invest largely im redeemable securities, e.g., vernment and 
Municipal Loans, repayable at a higher than their cost price ; 
and, so far as is consistent with safety, it is proposed to give prefer- 
ence to those investments which, so far as the present system of 
society permits, are likely to provide employment and are otherwise 
conducive to the welfare of the community. 

As co-Directors I have selected two gentlemen (one of them an 
ex-Bank Manager, the other Chief Accountant of an important 
Investment Trust), whose knowledge of finance and investment 
render them specially useful to the Company. No promotion profit, 
direct or indirect, is being made in connection with the Company, 
and the fixed remuneration of the three Directors, including myself 
as Chairman, is limited to a total, for the three of us, of {250 per 
annum, any further renumeration being dependent upon the success 
of the Company, ie., the Directors are to share between them a sum 
equal to one-tenth of the amount distributed as dividends when in 
respect of any financial year a total dividend of not less than 5 per 


PROSPECTUS. 


cent. is paid to the shareholders. Although the Articles of Associa- 
tion include the usual powers to appoint a Managing Director, there 
is no intention of creating such post unless and until circumstances 
and the profits of the Company render it desirable. By making use 
of facilities provided by the Directors, the running expenses of the 
Compantty, e.g., office rent and clerical staff, will be kept down to a 
very low figure. 

In conclusion, I would say that this Company is not intended to 
appeal to the speculator, but to the investor who is i gag to 
place money in a Company in the management of which he has 
every confidence, and who is satisfied to leave it there so long as it 
gives him a satisfactory return. A. EMIL DAVIES. 


No shares of this issue have been or will be alloted for any con- 
sideration other than cash. No part of the issue has been or will be 
underwritten, and the whole of the capital subscribed, after payment 
of the preliminary expenses, will be available in cash for the purposes 
of the Company. 

The following information is given in accordance with the provisions 
of the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908 :-— 

The preliminary expenses, including registration fees, printing, 
stamps and legal expenses, and the circulation of this Prospectus, are 
estimated at £750, of which nearly {520 represents Government Stamp 
Duties. The premium of 1 shilling per share will be allocated to extinc- 
tion of these preliminary expenses, and any surplus will be placed to 
reserve. This should enable the Company to start without the handi- 
cap of a heavy preliminary expenses account. 

The minimum subscription on which the Directors may proceed to 
allotment is fixed by the Articles of Association at 7 shares. 

A print of the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the 
Company can be ins ed at the offices of the Solicitors of the 
Company while the lists are open. 


Applications may be made on the accompanying form and forwarded 
to the Company, together with a remittance of 5s. per share. Where no 
allotment is made the deposit will be returned in full. Interest at the 
rate of 6 per cent. per annum will be charged on any instalments not 
paidontheduedate. Complete Prospectuses and Forms of Application 
for Shares can be obtained from the Company’s Office. 

Dated, 24th October, 1922. 





FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 


To the Directors of— 


REDEEMABLE SECURITIES INVESTMENT TRUST, LIMITED, 
3/4 Great Winchester Street, London, E.C. 2, 


I enclose a cheque for the sum of £ $ : being payment 
of 5s. per Share on application for Ordinary Shares of {1 each in the 
above Company. I hereby apply for and request you to allot me that number of Shares, 
and I hereby agree to accept the same, or any less number which may be allotted to 
me, upon the terms of the Prospectus as filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Com- 
panies and of the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Company, and to 
pay the balance of 16s. per Share as provided by the said Prospectus ; and I authorise 
you to place my name on the Register of Members of the Company as the holder of 
the Shares so allotted to me. 


Fall Name « ae ce on cece cs emeccessseeseeees 
Usual Signature assecccccccccccccesessesseeseeseesessese ee seesssessseseeeees 
AdAGESS 60 om ee we ce se ee en ee sess seeeaseeeee 


DescriPtiow « ao oc cn cu ae aw ae mAs ee se esee esas eseseseseresereres 


N.S Dake op ow 08 we ce esccccccccccsecs 1922 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


SCHOOLS 





SERIES OF FOUR LANTERN LECTURES ON ART 
by MR, ROGER FRY, in the LOWER MORTIMER HALL, 
MORTIMER STREET (off Upper Regent Street). First Lecture, 
Wed., Dec. 6th, 1922; Second, Wed., Dec. 13th, 1922; Third, Wed., 
Jan. roth, 1923; Fourth, Wed., Jan. 17th, 1923, at 8.30 p.m. Single 
reserved seats 5s. each, or series of single reserved seats for the 
four lectures 17s.; umreserved tickets 2s. 6d. each. Obtainable at 
the offices of ‘‘ The Burlington Magazine,” 17 Old Burlington Street, W.1. 
A few seats sold at door, 1s. 6d. 


WESTFIELD COLLEGIE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Chairman of Council: T. W. H. Inskrp, Esg., K.C., M.P. 
Principal: Miss E. C. Lopce, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 

FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS, one of £75, the others of £50, will be 
offered for competition in March, 1923. A certain number of EXHIBI- 
TIONS may also be awarded. 

Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the 
University of London. 

Fees: Residence, {90 a year; Tuition from 38 guineas a year. 

For further particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, WESTFIELD 
COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 3. 








NALYTICAL PSYCHOLOGY and EDUCATION.—The Tavis- 
tock Clinic (Hon. Director, H. Crichton Miller, M.D.) undertakes to provide 
qualified lecturers and leaders of study circles. For particulars of lectures and 

on already arranged, apply to the Hon. Lecture Secretary, 51 Tavistock Square, 
. 3 





COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 

ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 

W. Kensington, W.14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Trea- 

surer, Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For 

information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants from the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 





AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 
UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING for Men 
and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pro- 

spectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


THE ARS VIVENDI 


introduces a new principle—Discovery of the respira function of the 
Cranial Sinuses, Breathing improves quickly in adults and children with marked 
effects on body and mind. The seventh edi of “* Ars Vivendi,” enlarged (73. 6d. 
net), of booksellers per Simpkin, Marshall and Co. For consultation or book direct, 
address: Mr. AnTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 1. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED 





SYSTEM 








UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 


T= UNIVERSITY is about to proceed to the appointment 
of a Librarian. Salary will depend on qualifications and atin of the 
selected candidate and will not be less than {500 per annum. Apart from 
technical experience, academic and linguistic qualifications are essential. 
Applications to be lodged, on or before November 18th, 1922, with the Registrar, 
from whom further particulars are available. 





USINESS MAN (ex-service) and wife (B.A.London) offer joint 
services, preferably in country; man as secretary, factor, agent; wife as 
teacher, — &c. Highest references.—Box 817, NEW STATESMAN, 

to Great Queen Street, gsway, London, W.C. 2. 


ART GALLERY 








ONDON GROUP, MANSARD GALLERY. 
EXHIBITION OF MODERN PAINTING. 
Open OCTOBER 161TH, to NOVEMBER 11178. 
Admission rs. 3d. Open all day Saturdays.) 
HEAL anpd SON, LTD., 195 Tottenham Court Road, W. 


MISCELLANEOUS 








ROCUS AND TULIP TIME.—Finest varieties; moderate 

on. Do not delay planting. List free on application, also Catalogue 

mat erbaceous Plants and Shrubs if desired.—Maytham Gardens, Rolvenden, 
ent. 





REFORMED INNS. 


A= for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 7} %) or 6 % Loan Stock. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 





EW GUEST HOUSE. For Professional Gentlewomen only. 
Bracing situation in Golder’s Green. Convenient "Buses and Tube. Re- 
decorated throughout. Large double bed-sitting-room vacant. Gas fires; 

constant hot water. Good cuisine. Partial board.—Write Box 765, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 





BockrLAtEs. Original designs.—Write for particulars to 
OsBorNES, Bookplate Artists, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 





HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “TURN” SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list 
or send garments for free estimate.—-LonDON TURNING Co. (Dept. “‘ E ”’) 

97 Downs Park Road, London, E.5. "Phone: 1580 Dalston. 





SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, S.E.12, 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS TAUGET. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 to 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN, 

FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELE. 





HE STREETLY PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—A School on 
modern lines for children from 3 to 12 years. A few boarders taken.— 
Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 





HE KING ALFRED SCHOOL SOCIETY’S DAY SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS from Kindergarten to University age. Now at 
Manor Wood, North End Road, Golders Green, N.W. (a few minutes from 

Tube Station). Six acres of finely-timbered grounds. Co-education, development 
of individuality, much outdoor work. Tennis courts and playing-field under con- 
struction.—Headmaster: JosEPH WICKSTEED, M.A. (Oxon.) 





S?: EDWARD’S SCHOOL, BROADSTAIRS.—Preparatory for, 
the Public Schools and Navy. Boys received from 7 to 14 years of age. The 
fee is strictly inclusive.—Prospectus from Headmaster. 





BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. The first of the New School Movement, 
Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 

“ To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map 
of England to-day than Abbotsholme.”—G. STANLEY HALL. 
For terms, &c., apply to the WarDEN, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire, or 
to Colonel B. R. Warp, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Association, 
28 FitzGeorge Avenue, London, W. 14. 





ST. GEORGE’S EDUCATIONAL HOME. 


T. GEORGE’S (Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks).—Modern educational 
ideals pursued in a natural, healthy atmosphere, in addition to the advan- 
tages of a simple, happy home life, with children from 3 to 9 years. The 

gous is delightfully situated in its own grounds of about 4 acres.—Apply to the 
RINCIPAL, 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37, Lats- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish. 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees, 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 





SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


UTTON CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Mrs. WEBSTER 
(Montessori Diploma and formerly headmistress of Uplands School. St. 
Leonards-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and takes entire charge if 

the parents are abroad. Simple, natural, happy home life, with suitable food and 
healthy conditions. On the edge of the South Downs and ten minutes from the sea. 
Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training School. 





. == GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 
An Experimental Schoo! offering a first-class Modern Education on Natural 
Lines, with special attention to Music, Arts, Crafts, Carpentry, Eurhythmics 

Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, Cookery, Games. ree time-tables. 

Creative education, co-education. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown. 

Montessori house in connection. Special Housecraft and Domestic Science branch 

for oe | girls will be formed shortly.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NicHoLis and the 

NVILLE. 





T. MARGARET’S, HARROW, DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Wide train service for day-boarders. Fees from £9 a term.—Principal, Miss 
A. J. Robinson, Late Scholar Newnham College, and of the Maria Gray College. 





| =e ON PARK SCHOOL, READING.—A Quaker Public 

School for Boys from 12 to ro years. Large well-wooded park; modern 

buildings, including Hall, Library, Formrooms, and three Science Laboratories. 

The School is recognised by the General Medical Council for 1st M.B. work. Pros- 
pectus from the HEADMASTER. 


GIRLS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
ST. DAVID’S, ENGLEFIELD GREEN SURREY. 

Miss I. lL. RHYS, Somerville College, O: ford Final Honours School of 
Modern History, M.A., Dublin and Liverpool, late Head-Mistress of the Belvedere 
School (G.P.D.S.T.), Liverpool, and Miss GWENDOLINE RHYS, late House 

Mistress at the Belvedere School. 
Girls are given a thorough education up to the age of 14. 
The buildings, standing in 10} acres, are those hitherto occupied by NORTH- 
LANDS SCHOOL. 


’ ’ 

MALTMANS’ GREEN, GERRARD'S CROSS. 

Head Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the lm of the 
community; to ge self-exp i by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and initiative by 
practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be 
prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced work in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such 
subjects as should be part of ev girl’s education, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 
n its own grounds of 15 acres. 














i 

|= CHILDREN’S HOUSE (Northwood Hall, Northwood, Mdx.). 
A New Era School for Boys and Girls on Montessori lines ; no uniform required, 
no extras charged ; happy individual work ; afew backward children received, 

Numerous professional references on application to the Principal, Mrs. K. H. BirD. 


LITERARY 








UTHORS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
Essays, Music and op to Mr. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
Hill, London. No reading fees. Typing unessential. New authors wanted. 


EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 133 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 
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— = is the price of a life in the famine = 
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at = - = 
a = peasants are again faced with starva = volumes of Verse. Four poems 
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= = two from “Magic Fire.” 
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= for a shilling a week ? = HEINEMANN 
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™ = This appeal is issued by the FRIENDS’ RELIEF [= —— ——— 
- = COMMITTEE, which is co-operating with the Save = == 
= the Children Fund, and the Russian Famine Relief [Z ithe PET Te EL 
tal = Fund, in the All-British Appeal for the Russian pi rs 
me = Famine. Donations, which may, if desired, be ear- [ This a eR LOMAL. -SOORCASE a 
he = marked for any of these Funds, should be sent to the [= poe ne bP held at Olym 1T— 4 
4 = RUSSIAN FAMINE RELIEF FUND, Room 5, General [= confused with imitations dimiler ia name aad outward ap 
= Buildings, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2. — “Single sections (standard sise) in oak from 20).. 
is- = = Iltustrated Booklet Post Free, 
ed = => WILLIAM BAKER & CO., LTD. The Bros, OXFORD. 
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” = the sender inside and outside the parcels) to— = <—— _B-y-+4--~o~x 
- E —- tions so rigidly that an 
= THE FRIENDS’ WAREHOUSE, = — 7 — he 
= i = London Agente—Chaundy & Cox, 40, Maddox Street, W.1. - 
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nd 111] | 
cf Sv TTT TT ini. & ti ee, 
: BENE SS, FIRST |) DIVINE IMAGINING 
~ Do you wake feeling refreshed in the 
a. morning ? ' 
ch Con you face responsibility without An Essay on the Greater Riddles of Life. 
° trepidation ? 
J Do you feel enthusiasm for work like this By DOUGLAS FAWCETT. 
gentleman, who is actually performing a 
S. Maxalding exercise, and who was 15s. net. 
a INSTRUCTED BY CORRESPONDENCE ? 
~ If you cannot answer these three questions in the “ A view of this kind [of Divine Imagining as present arbitrarily in the 
lic affirmative you need the help of changes of creative evolution] seems to me perfectly intelligible . . . 
an L I — = seems > me a most — ya the ay a Mac. 
| N 4 | A xX A D N G penned Rasy Soe ar as I am aware, mn put forward.”—Prof. J. 5. c- 
»S- 
“ There is no fighting alternative.”—Prof. KricuTLry, University of 
_ Any person who is organically sound can secure and retain a condition Benases (ladle). 
“9 of Fines comprehended by an affirmative of the above queries, by Me cdg cond ng thus in yoy ae ae 
of the use of MAXALDING for a few minutes daily. and picturesque.”—Prof. ALIOTTA, University of Naples (Italy). 
ee During the last 12 years MAXALDING has relieved and cured nich mabe of Se Pome en "Griccle ds teen a taaster to toe tentiing 
- thousands of cases of Indigestion, Constipation, Neurasthenia, of language such as Anglo-Saxon philosophy has not known perhaps since 
Insomnia, Rheumatism, Susceptibility to Colds, Weak Lungs, William James.”—Prof. WERNER in Sémaine Littéraire (Switzerland). 
H- Sluggish Liver, Obesity, Weak Stomach, Depression, Languor, 
Headaches, Biliousness, Mal-Assimilation, Lack of Self- 
. Confidence, etc., etc., and has made many thousands of men, 
- women and youths physically stronger than the average athlete. R = 
- Read these extracts, typical of letters received by every post : Wanted Moder n First Editions. 
ic, “ 2 d al , « fel fit and - 
by *. . Fe . Penn mF all rR oan ges Many Readers of “The New Statesman,” who are 
. good, and I feel quite fit." gained 10 lbs. in weight." book-buyers and not book-collectors, will be glad to 
~ Age 55. “I am much better; am Age 31. Lady (Suffering Constipa- know that we purchase at high prices first editions of 
ed esaresty qseuttes wih Ge Sowsl- = Ree ae me ener pA dk in modern authors. Hardy, Stevenson, Kipling, Conrad, 
flatulence; within the last three my condition already, which can only Le Dougl 
= weeks have gained 4}; pounds senien ten Tan anne Gf aun Wanker Samuel Butler, D. H. wrence, Machen, Douglas, 
). weight.” results in future.” Masefield, Drinkwater, De la Mare, Hudson, Blunden, 
Please send confidential details of your requirements, whether Huxley, Merrick, Dowson, Beardsley are a few names 
they be for the eradication of any functional disorder or the chosen at random, but there are many more. Look 
* eee ol of ——a speed s4 — By p Ru | through your shelves and let us know what books 
ost and under sealed cover you receive a free diagnosis ; . 
of your case and a copy of ‘‘ MAXALDING.”’ The whole free a ee and we will quote you prices fer them 
- of cost or obligation. Write to-day : by return of post, if they interest us. 
Ss, 
te A. M. SALDO, MAXALDING DAVIS & ORIOLI 
d. d a , ? . 
. 6° Cranbourn Chambers, Leicester Square, 24 Museum Street, London, W.C. 1. 
uj London, England. 
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Edward Arnold &Co.’sNew Books 





“This book is an adventure.”,-—Tue Times. 


THE LIFE OF JAMESON 


By IAN COLVIN. With Portraits. 2 Vols. 32s. net. 


Morning Post.—‘* This book is unique in its vivid virility, 
its keen insight into all phases of human nature, its wealth of 
Plutarchian anecdote and its mastery of the intricate problems 
of South African and Imperial politics.” 

The Times.— A work that springs clear from the ruck of 
conventional memoirs. This book is an adventure. Its galloping 
movement, the brilliancy of its word painting, the audacity 
of its similes, its fire and sarcasm, the supreme daring of its 

‘imaginary conversations’ between the protagonists of the 
drama, combine to make it unique among modern biographies.” 

Daily Mail.— Mr. Ian Colvin, with the admirable art of 
which he is master, gives a loving picture of ‘Dr. Jim’ in his 
biography, ‘The Life of Jameson.’ It is a strange, pathetic 
story that of this man whose name was so closely identified with 
one of the most tragic failures in history—the Jameson Raid 
of 1895—who was himself the soul of courage and honour, 
and who by sheer fortitude lived down the shame of that failure 
and became Prime Minister of Cape Colony.” 

Daily News.—“ A brilliant and extraordinarily lively picture.” 


Times Literary Supplement.—“ Jameson was as unlike the 
usual successful man as Mr. Colvin’s method is unlike that of 
the usual memoir. The bare story of his doings is a kind of 
epic. He helped to make a new country, governed it, led it 
into and out of war, travelled in wild places, was by turns 
explorer, statesman and soldier, exactly like an Elizabethan. 
And yet, with all that amazing record, the man was always 
greater and more fascinating than his ‘deeds. The charm of 
Jameson’s personality was so unique a thing that his friends 
may well have doubted whether it could be captured in print. 

Mr. Colvin had, therefore, not only a fine subject, but a 
difficult one; and he has succeeded because of that insight 
which is born of affection. With such a topic and with his gift 
of narrative, it would have been hard for him to write a dull 
book. But he has done more than produce a stirring tale ; 
he has made Jameson stand out with that clear distinction from 
the background which was the trait of the living man. The 
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